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CROSSINGS THAT CREATE THE MOOD .. . 


Flower banked Veranda Cafe on 
the flagship NEW YORK of the 
Hapag ‘Famous Four’ Expresses; 


sketched by WALLACE MORGAN. 


REFACE your visit to Europe with a piquant 
Fea of continental life aboard ships that 
offer perfection in trans-Atlantic travel . . . Learn 
how to enjoy leisure the European way aboard 
the Hapag’s “Famous Four”... Meet a service 
personnel which will surprise you time and time 
again by anticipating your wishes before they 
are spoken, by their courteous attention to every 
detail concerning your pleasure and well 
being . . . Live a life as untrammelled 


BOOK EARLY « RESERVATIONS 


FOR 
THE UTMOST ENJOYMENT OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


as the sea itself... yet rendered interesting and 
stimulating by the presence of congenial, travel- 
wise companions. Lloyd swift expresses BREMEN . . 
EUROPA to Cherbourg, Southampton, Bremen; with 
the COLUMBUS adding Ireland. Hapag “Famous 
Four”“—NEW YORK, HAMBURG, DEUTSCHLAND, 
HANSA, every Wednesday Midnight to Cherbourg, 

Southampton and Hamburg, frequently add- 
ing Ireland; leisure, low rate ships, Hapag 
Motorship ST. LOUIS, Lloyd Steamer BERLIN. 


FROM YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE - NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


° Uptown: 669 Fifth Avenue 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of the United States and in Canada 
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| Youw’ll find them all in SOUTH AFRICA 

| Vv ADVENTURE seovance 10 congo CO 

Vv SPORT 
V HEALTH 


South Africa 
will fulfill your dreams 
of a glorious, different va- 
cation! Camera-hunting in the %f 
world’s greatest wild life sanctu- \ 
> ary, Victoria Falls, the mysterious 
Zimbabwe ruins, the Cango Caves, y) 
primitive natives and their strange 


; Transportation 1s modern and convenient, by 
i 


tribal customs, splendid surf-bathing rail, air, or motor-bus. Good hotels, charm- 


and outdoor sports, exotic flowers f ies : ‘ 
ing hospitality and travel delight await you 


in amazing profusion—all in a 
well-nigh perfect climate. in “Sunny South Africa,” voted the world’s 
my “most interesting travel land.” 


= DETAILED INFORMATION FROM ALL LEADING 
C5, TOURIST AND TRAVEL AGENCIES, 
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elephone the weather-man 


. .. the snow-man . . . the furnace-man 
—tell them you're off to Phoenix in the 
Valley of the Sun! Too many days already you've 
wasted, staring lanquidly at a bleak winter skyline. There 
are new things galore to do and see .. . new people to meet . . . new friend- ~~ 
ships to be made... in this gay, cheerful, fascinating new playground. You'll wax 
ecstatic over warm-weather sports while your neighbors back home shovel snow; or 
wax lethargic under a glowing sun while the rest of the world shivers. Indulge 24 
in your favorite outdoor recreation—ride the western trails to romance . . . enjoy a 
round of mid-winter golf, or a smashing game of tennis . . . watch breath-taking 
rodeos and mile-a-minute polo... and sun-laze the hours away in palm-lined patios. 


\ ae Or make a new hobby, delightfully diverting, of exploring such scenic and historic 
eee splendors as Superstition Mountain, Casa Grande Ruins, Roosevelt Dam, 
~~~ \ Apache Trail, Hieroglyphic Canyon, and others ad infinitum. You'll find life 
Ze rey . vies ; ; 
< =} expansive, and exactly to your liking, in metropolitan Phoenix and the 
; &3 D) nearby communities. Accommodations? As varied and modern as you 
i please—cosmopolitan and resort hotels; attractive guest ranches, 
Wa ae perfectly appointed apartments and furnished homes—in 
Ppa ewe ye, town, in the mountains, or in the desert. Come 
Uz Z soon—your place in the Sun awaits you! 


Winter Rates now in effect on 
Transcontinental Lines. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 


/ TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


2.6 


YANKEE 
CRUISES 


ANNUALLY 


to the entire 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Delightful the year around 


NADA WHS py 


by the 
FOUR AGS 
SAILINGS: 
EXOCHORDA Feb. 1 
EXCALIBUR Feb. 15 
EXETER Mar. 1 
EXCAMBION Mar. 15 


and fortnightly thereafter 


4d 01S 3395" 


snes 8595 


These storied lands may now be 
reached in greater comfort and 
luxury and at a cost hitherto un- 
attainable by this all American 
first class 
fortnightly 
service. 
All state- 
rooms out- 
side, topside and amidship— 
many with semi-private verandas 
and most with private baths— 
free-standing metal beds—large 
wardrobes—hotand cold running 
water—country club veranda cafe 
overlooking bow—electric galley 
—fine cuisine—a lacarte noaddi- 
tional charge—all dine at one 
sitting— modern steam laundry— 
novelty shop—hair dressing salon 
—swimming pool—talking pic- 
tures—no crowding—capacity 
limited to 132 first class passen- 
gers Only. 


USrPHn 


The revised itinerary of the Cruise 
covers the whole Mediterranean 
calling at Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa, Beirut, 
Haifa, Alexandria, Piraeus(Athens), 
Naples, Leghorn, Genoa Mar- 
seilles, Boston and New York. 


To: GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES 

And From: PIRAEUS, NAPLES, 

LEGHORN, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 


$160 UP. 


AND WITHOUT CHANGE OF SHIP 
To: ALEXANDRIA, JAFFA, BEIRUT 
And From: BEIRUT, HAIFA. 
ALEXANDRIA $200 up 


ALSO “THREE-QUARTERS” CRUISE 
To: Piraeus, Naples, Leghom, Genea. 
Marseilles, via Gibraltar. Marseiltes. 
Naples, Alexandria. Jaffa, Beirut, 
Haifa, Alexandria $295 up 


Consult your Travel Agent who will tell 
you all the advantages of the Yankee 
Cruises in the Four Aces. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 
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NO TOURIST 
OR THIRD 


Aftermath of a Stage Duel in Japan 
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Your Own Ticket 
(Via India $641.25) 


Travel the world as you 
please—ten hours in one 
Port, ten months in an- 
ene All-inclusive tick- 
1S S00d for two 
INDIA TOUR take, 
Ne to Japan, Hong 
ae Malay States, In- 
1a, the Mediterranean 
England. $641.25 up! 
Combination of Ca 
This and 5 other popu- 
lar foutes are described 
1N a special folder. Write 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
Canadian Pacific: New 
York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia 
v ashington, and 36 other 
cities in U.S. and Canada 
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Peaceful Sweden assures you of a summer 
vacation in a land of security, joy and 
contentment. 

Stark mediaeval castles and turreted city 
walls are picturesque memorials to her am- 
bitious national youth, while in her mellowed 
maturity of today Sweden points the way to 
a sensible solution of modern problems. 

To this tranquil scene of rolling hills and 
birch-fringed lakes, beautiful cities and 
flower-covered chateaux, Sweden adds the 
bewitching glory of her Sunlit Nights. 

Make Sweden your gateway to the 
Scandinavian wonderlands and the fasci- 
nating Baltic region. 

Be sure of a perfect summer— book early. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
Yorkin Swedish linersin eight luxurious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
suggesting delightful trips tn all the Scandina- 


vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention Department 4A 
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‘Feb. 6 to 28—Ski 


AUSTRALIA 
Feb. 5 to 12—British Empire Games, Syd- 


ney 
Apr. 9 to 20—Royal Agricultural Show at 


ydney ; 
Apr. 16 to 20—Australian Jockey Club 
Easter Meeting and Sydney Cup Race 


AUSTRIA 


Feb. 12, 13—International Ski Jumping Con- 
test at Kitzbithel; ladies’ championship at 
Murau 
International Boy Scouts’ Ski Meet at 

Mariazell } 

\Feb. 18 to 20—International Academic Ski 
Championships at Bad Hofgastein 

Mar. 12, 13—International Hahnenkamm Ski 
Races at Hochkitzbihel 
Skiing contests at Schneeberg near Puch- 


| berg P ; 
‘Mar. 13 to 19—International Spring Fair 
at Vienna 


Mar. 20—Ski Championship at Bazora-Alpe 


BELGIUM 


Feb, 27 to Mar. 1—Mardi Gras Celebrations 
at Binche 


_ Apr. 6—Opening of International Commer- 


cial Fair at Brussels 


BERMUDA 


Feb. 14 to 18—Mixed Foursome Golf Cham- 
pionships 

Apr. 15 to June 15—Deep Sea Fishing Con- 
tests 


CANADA 


Feb. 4 to 6—Rankin Trophy Men’s Curling 
Bonspiel at the Seigniory Club, Quebec 
Feb. 9 to 13—Banff Winter Carnival, Banff, 

Iberta 
Feb, 19 to 21—International Dogsled Derby, 
Quebec City 
ar. 5, 6—Ski Runners of the Canadian 
Rockies Championships, Banff, Alberta 
Mar. 13 to 20—Ski Week at St. Sauveur, 


Quebec 
Mar. 25 to 27—Downhill and Slalom Cham- 
pionships, Lake Louise, Alberta 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Feb. 3 to 24—Central American Olympic 
Games at Panama City, C. Z. 


CUBA 
Feb. 14—Maine Memorial Day Celebrations 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA | 


Feb. 5, 6—Workers’ Olympiad in the Ore 
Mountains, Bohemia 

Feb. 11 to 20— World Championship Ice 
Hockey Matches at Prague 

Feb, 12, 13—International Dancing Exhibi- 
tion at Prague 

March—International Textile Exhibition at 
Prague 

Mar. 11 to 20—Spring Sample Fair at 
Prague 


EGYPT 
Feb. 11—Coronation of King Farouk at 


“airo : 

Feb.—Desert Horse Meet near the Great 
Pyramids 

March—International Egyptian Air Meet 
from Cairo to the Sudan 


FINLAND 


Feb. 24 to 28—World Ski Jumping Cham- 
pionships at Lahti 


. FRANCE 

Feb, 11 to 18—National Ski Championships 
at Beuil and Auron 

Feb. 17 to Mar. 1— Sixtieth Carnival at 
Nice 

Feb. 25 to Mar. 5—Lemon Fete at Menton 

Feb. 26— “Battle of Flowers” at Ville- 
franche, port of Nice 

Feb. 27, 283—Mimosa Festival at Cannes 

Mar. 7 to 13—Tennis Championships at 


Menton 
GERMANY 
Feb. 5 to 13—German Ski 
at Neustadt 


Championships 

and Ice Festival at 
Berchtesgaden 

Feb. 13 to June 19—“City of Music” Ex- 
hibition at Leipzig in honor of Wagner 
far. 6 to 11—International Trade Fair at 
Leipzig 

Apr. 15 to 17— Faster Races near the 
Hampelbaude in the Riesengebirge 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Feb. 21 to Mar. 4—British Industries Fair 
in London and Birmingham 

Feb. 26 to Mar. 5—Music Festival at Leigh- 
on-Sea, Southend 

Mar. 23—The Lincolnshire 
Lincoln 

Mar. 25—Grand National 
Aintree 


Handicap at 


Steeplechase at 


HAWAII 
Mar. 5—Japanese Girl Day 
Apr.—Army Day Celebrations 
May 1—Lei Day 
May 5—Japanese Boys’ Day 


HOLLAND 


Mar. 15 to 24—Royal Netherlands Spring 
Industrial Fair at Utrecht 


HUNGARY 


Apr. 29 to May 9—International Fair at 
Budapest 

May 10—Opening of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Budapest 


ITALY 


Apr. 3—Automobile Cup Race at Brescia 
Apr. 28 to June 10—May Music Festival at 
Florence 


NORWAY 


Feb. 26, 27—Byron Ski Trophy at Oslo 
Mar. 5 to 8—International Ski Contests for 
the King’s Prize at Holmenkollen 


Mar. 20 — The Birkebeiner-rennet from 
Rena to Lillehammer 
SWEDEN 


Feb. 12, 13—World Championship Figure 
Skating Contests for Women at Stockholm 

Mar. 6—‘“Vasaloppet’”—Long Distance Ski 
Race from Salen to Mora 


SWITZERLAND 


Feb. 5, 6—World Championship Ice Skat- 
ing Festival at Davos 

Feb. 9, 10—Boblet World Championship at 
St. Moritz 

Feb. 11 to 20 — International 
and Bicycle Show at Geneva 

Feb. 23, 24—The “White Ribbon of St. 
Moritz” International Downhill and Sla- 
lom Races 

Feb. 28 to Mar. 1—Carnival at Basle 


Automobile 


_'Mar, 1—Chalanda Marz Spring Festival in 


the Upper Engadine 

Mar. 5 to 7—Fis Races of the International 
Ski Federation at Engelberg 

Mar. 26 to Apr. 5—Swiss Industries Fair at 
Basle 


UNITED STATES 


Feb. 4 to 6—Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Ski Meet at Yosemite, California 

Feb, 5—Opening of the Aviation Show, New 
York City 

Feb. 10 to 12—Westminster Kennel Club 
Show, New York City 

Feb. 11—North American Outdoor Speed 
Skating Championship at Saranac Lake, 
New Yor 

Feb. 11 to 13—Open Golf Tournament at 
San Francisco, California 

Feb. 12—Two-Man Bobsled Championship 
at Lake Placid, New York 

Feb. 17, 18—Kate Smith Ski Trophy Com- 
petition for Women, Lake Placid, New 


York 

nen 18 to 26—Sportsmen Show, New York 

ity 

Feb. 20 to 22—Speed Skating and Figure 

pees Carnival at Lake Placid, New 
ork. 

Special Events at Yosemite, California 

Feb. 25, 26—Biscayne Bay Yacht Club Re- 
gatta at Miami, Florida 

Feb. 26—International Lawn Tennis Tour- 
nament at Miami, Florida 

Mar. 5—- Widener Challenge Cup Horse 
Races at Hialeah, Miami, Florida 

Mar, 11 to Apr. 2—Pilgrimages to Natchez, 
Mississippi 
Fiesta in New Orleans, Louisiana 
Azalea Trail in Mobile, Alabama 

Mar. 12 to 13—Open Ski Championships at 
Yosemite, California 

Mar. 14 to 19—Flower Show, New York 


City 

Mar. 23 to 25—United North and Sonth 
Open Golf Championships at Pinehurst, 
North Carolina 


In picturesque Guanajuato... its 
narrow streets, crooked and sloping. 
recall certain of the Italian and 
Sicilian towns... 


F you have read about MEXICO -and who 

hasn’t?- you must know just how different 
the country is from anything else that you 
may have ever seen... 


Metropolitan Mexico is different because having 
a charm all its own, it happily blends the gaiety 
of Paris, the civic beauty of Rome, the romance 
of old Madrid, and the unparalleled attraction typi- 
cal of a modern Latin American community. 

Provincial Mexico, with its somnolent, quaint 
little towns, so full of color, character and pictur- 
esqueness, is also entirely different. 


At this time of the year, while other lands freeze 
below the zero line, what a change different Mex- 
ico offers to the visitor!.. A perpetually blue sky.. 
sunshine and flowers.. and the mercury line 65° 
above! No wonder your Southern neighbor is uni- 
versally known as the ‘Land of Eternal Spring’! 


Visit Mexico City this season. It’s but a few 
hours distant.. And to make your holiday 
complete, include in your itinerary such at- 
tractive places as Morelia, Patzcuaro and 
Uruapan... Guanajuato and Guadalajara... Oa- 
xaca and Monte Alban... in different provincial 
Mexico... so easily accessible from the Aztec 
capital in pullman comfort! 


Your travel agent will tell you how inexpensive 
your Mexican winter vacation will be. Write 
us for information on round trip fares, fast, 
through, up-to-date train service, and our 


latest illustrated folders. 10 cents will bring 
you beautiful 7 color pictorial map of Mexico. 
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THE ART OF ARRANGING FLOWERS 


There are two Japans—the ruthless nation of militarists and the sensitive and 

poetic nation which has created one of the loveliest of Oriental civilizations. 

These girls in one of the higher schools of Tokyo are learning the delicate art 
of arranging flowers—an art in which the Japanese have always excelled. 


Shufu-no-Tomo from Black Star 
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RADIUM 


WHEN I answered the telephone in my 
hotel room in Edmonton it was to hear the 
pilot say, “We'll take off in the morning at 
eight, and if we don’t run into dirty weather, 
we'll be there by ten tomorrow night.” 

By “there,” Marlowe Kennedy, formerly 
of the Royal Canadian Flying Corps, meant 
a bleak, rocky point jutting out into Great 
Bear Lake just below the Arctic Circle, 
over eleven hundred air miles northwest of 
the capital of Alberta. I was on my way to 
that rock, a mere dot on the map of Can- 
ada’s vast and still uncharted Northwest 
Territories. There men are working day and 
night to mine the most precious metal in 
the world, the ore in which infinitesimal 
particles of radium are hidden even from 
the microscope’s eye. 

The big green Bellanca, with her name, 
“Eldorado Radium-Silver Express” in gold 
letters, looked substantial beside the dock 
at Cooking Lake. When the last sleeping 
bag was stowed and the emergency 
rations checked, the pilot gave the lone 
woman in the party a hand up ‘from the 
pontoon and showed her to a choice seat 


MINING IN THE ARCTIC 


By CLAUDINE MACDONALD 


on a pile of duffle bags and eiderdowns. 
My foot rest was a crate of cabbages. 
There was room for six men passengers 
and the second mechanic who had to find 
places on freight that was ranged with prac- 
tised precision along both sides of the 
cabin. 

The first hour out of Edmonton put the 
city and the towns behind us. We passed 
Waterways, the most northern railway point 
on the continent. The checkerboard of 
tilled fields gave way to a vast plain where 
one lone trapper’s cabin was to be seen. 
As we rushed through sunny skies high 
over the western edge of Lake Athabaska, 
the few houses at Chipewyan were toy 
blocks scattered by a child. A patch of 
white in the muddy waters of Slave River 
marked the rapids where, in earlier days, 
sharp rocks ripped the bottoms out of many 
canoes. The eighteen-mile portage, recently 
completed around the rapids, was a narrow 
white thread. It is no longer necessary for 
river passengers and freight to risk shoot- 
ing the treacherous water in shallow little 
boats. 


about 


Dr. Marcel Pochon, who learned 
radium when he worked in Madame Curie’s 
Paris laboratories, is the head of all opera- 
tions at Eldorado’s Port Hope refinery He is 
shown here weighing a few precious milli- 


grams of radium-barium salts, the final 
product of the refinery. 


The Bellanca’s motor roared steadily for 
three hours. It stopped only when she 
slipped down from the sky at Fort Smith, 
the capital of the Northwest Territories. 
Fort Smith, trading center and metropolis, 
lies just north of 60° latitude. The gov- 
ernor lives there. The Canadian Royal 
Mounted Police have a compound and so 
does the Hudson’s Bay Company. Ten 
Graynuns teach the Indian children at the 
mission school and nurse the sick at the 
hospital. 

After refueling we again took our places 
in the Bellanca with her nose pointed once 
more toward the north. Below us the Slave 
River meandered like a tired snake on its 
way down to Great Slave Lake. 


Because there was dubious weather 


Uranium is a by-product of pitchblende 
ore and here at the refinery at Port Hope 
it is being sifted through fine mesh wire. 
Uranium is useful, among other things, 
as an alloy for steel, in making highly 
luminous glazes for ceramics and in cer- 
tain processes connected with the de- 
velopment of photographs. 


LABINE POINT—A NEW SOURCE OF RADIUM 


On a rocky point jutting out into Great Bear Lake just below the Arctic Circle the most valuable mineral in the world is being mined. The pitchblende 


ore from which radium is secured is milled throughout the year, despite the rigor of the climate and the enormous transportation difficulties. 
is the power line leading from the main camp to No. 2 shaft. 


ahead we spent that night at the mouth of 
the Yellowknife River. 
About ten the next morning we took to 


the sky again and headed north. “He’s 
making a dry hop,’ Hugh Spence, Min- 
eralogist of the Dominion Bureau of Mines, 
shouted to me above the roar of the motor. 
We were looking down on granite hills 
and the green spruce trees accentuated the 
red of the rocks. Soon, however, a-few 
lakes appeared below us, then more and 
more until it seemed that every depression in 
the hills cradled a pond. The plane roared on 
over hills and lakes known only to foxes 
and caribou. Suddenly the sun disappeared ; 
the hills grew taller and dark clouds 
dropped lower. The Bellanca shuddered 
as she plowed into head winds. We began 
to wonder if we could make it or whether 


we would have td land on some unknown 
lake and camp in the bush until the weather 
lifted. At the last moment, just as the 
clouds were blotting out the scene below 
us, Marlowe raced between two granite 
hills and set the big plane down on the 
sheltered waters of Cameron Bay. 

We had reached the tiny settlement now 
called Radium City, but until the winds 
grew quiet and the rain clouds lifted, there 
was no hope of going on even the short 
distance to the mine. I visited with the 
wife of the postmaster. She looked like 
a little boy as she rushed down the hill 
toward me in her blue trousers, her short 
brown hair flying. The only other white 
woman in the settlement is a golden haired 
girl of eighteen. She runs a little eating 
place for prospectors and there she gave 


At the right 


The inset shows an Eskimo mother and her baby at Coronation Gulf north of the mine. 


me delicious caribou steak and pie worthy 
of the Ritz. 

After an hour, Marlowe sent word that 
we could take off once more, this time for 
the last hop across the hills. We circled, 
climbing higher and higher. The plane 
nosed to the west and there, three thousand 
feet below us was Labine Point, a narrow, 
rocky promontory exposed to all the winds 
that torment the 12,000 square miles of 
Great Bear Lake. 

We saw buildings on top of the hill and 
more in the lee of the ridge at the level 
of the bay, and from one of them a grey 
ribbon of steam waved like a woman’s 
fragile veil. For the first time since I 
stepped into the plane at Edmonton my 
heart missed a beat. We had reached our 
destination, the radium mine in the Arctic. 


In the first process of the refinement of 
radium the pitchblende cencentrates are 
mixed with common salt and roasted for 
four hours in a kiln made entirely of brick. 


The mine is here in the midst of these deso- 
late rocks because a frail woman toiling in 
a Paris laboratory had discovered a sub- 
stance more precious than diamonds or 
rubies. 

I remembered it was only a few decades 
ago that Madame Curie heard about a dis- 
covery Henri Becquerel had made. He was 
studying the way in which uranium salts, 
placed on a photographic plate in the sun- 
shine, would, as it were, photograph them- 
selves. The sun refused to shine one day, 
and the French scientist laid a plate, on 
which the salts had already been placed, in 
a drawer of his desk. A few days later, 
when the sun was bright, he was eager 
to continue his experiments. Becquerel 
placed the salts on a fresh plate but he de- 
veloped the one that had lain for three days 
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Crystals of radium-barium are beginning to 

form in this large quartz bowl. The long 

and complicated process of securing radium 
is nearing its end. 


and nights in the dark drawer. To his 
amazement he saw the impression of the 
salts on the plate. It was proof that uranium 
emitted rays without exposure to sunlight. 
He rushed to Madame Curie with the news. 

At once she wanted to understand these 
rays and find their origin. With the elec- 
troscope invented by her husband, she 
measured their force. She wondered if 
uranium were the only chemical element 
emitting such rays. The way to answer 
that question, of course, was to examine 
all the other elements and their compounds. 
At the end of this meticulous and time-con- 
suming process, Madame Curie found that 
only one other, thorium, discharged rays 
that could be measured with the electroscope. 
The next step, since both uranium and 
thorium are of mineral origin, was to study 
all the minerals. 

The painstaking examination of every 
one of the minerals showed her that sev- 
eral of them, which contained uranium or 
thorium, or both, were active, but this dis- 
covery was as nothing in face of the fact 
that one mineral, pitchblende, was more ac- 
tive than its uranium or thorium content 
indicated it should be. This was proof 
that some unknown element having much 
greater activity than either thorium or 
uranium was hidden in that metal. She 
named that element “radium,” and she de- 
termined to isolate it. 

The Curies were so poor that they 
couldn’t afford to import tons of ore for 
their experiments. Madame Curie remem- 
bered the history of the mines at Joachims- 
thal, a little town in Austria. Since the 
fifteenth century it had furnished silver 
out of which dollars were made. When 


The success of Canada’s radium mine on 
Great Bear Lake is largely due to the de- 
velopment of aerial transportation. Many 
other important activities in the Canadian 
Northwest are also due to the airplane. Since 
1929 prospectors have been exploring by air 
regions long regarded as impenetrable, and 
valuable deposits of gold, silver, copper, 
nickel and other metals have been dis- 
covered. This region of ice and snow, em- 
bracing more than one-third of all Canada, is 
now destined to play an important economic 
role in the life of the Dominion. The black 
line is the airplane route followed by 
the author. 


After uranium is separated from the pitch- 

blende it is treated for commercial use. 

These pots of uranium oxide are being 
heated in an electric furnace. 


the silver was extracted the rest of the ore 
was discarded. About a century ago some- 
one discovered that pitchblende, the heavy 
black ore with which the silver was asso- 
ciated, was rich in uranium compounds and 
that these compounds made a brilliant 
orange, yellow and jet black pigment for 
ceramics. The discarded ore at Joachims- 
thal was reworked for uranium but again 
the residue was thrown on the dump heaps, 
still containing something infinitely more 
precious than either silver or uranium. 

Madame Curie asked the officials to do- 
nate to science a ton of what they looked 
upon as valueless. They did so. When the 
first load from the Joachimsthal dumps was 
delivered to a shed-like laboratory in Paris 
Marie Curie began the most arduous task 
in all her pursuit of scientific knowledge. 
She insisted on doing the actual manual 
labor necessary to separate huge quantities 
of ore while her husband continued the re- 
search that would increase their knowledge 
of the unknown element’s performance. 

Speaking of those long days and nights of 
toil Madame Curie said, “We thought it 
would be done in several months, but it 
was not so.” 

In the courtyard she stirred great, bub- 
bling caldrons of ore and chemicals while 
Pierre bent over his instruments in the shed 
where the jars of precipitates accumulated. 
Madame Curie’s own words when she vis- 
ited Vassar College explain their procedure. 

“All the tests for separation were done 
by electrical measurement,” she said. “We 
just had to make chemical separations and 
examine all the products with respect to 
their activity. The product which retained 
the radio activity was considered as that 
which had kept the new element. The 
difficulty was that there is not much radium 
in a mineral; this we did not know at the 
beginning, but we now know that there is 
not even one part of radium in a million 
parts of ore.” 

Finally, the frail, gentle woman whom 
no physical fatigue, not even illness, could 
keep from the draughty laboratory, com- 
pleted the last crystallization needed to sep- 
arate the radium salts from the barium 
with which she had obtained it from the 
ore. In 1902, forty-five months after the 


As a rule ten tons of concentrated pitch- 
blende carries with it one gram of radium. 
And it takes a continuous process of five 
weeks to rescue radium from pitchblende— 
a process that is painstaking, complicated 
and, to the layman, in no sense romantic. 


Here radium-barium carbonate is 


being 
treated with hydrobromic acid. 


Curies had proved that radium existed, 
Marie Curie succeeded in getting pure ra- 
dium chloride and in determining the 
atomic weight of the new element. The 
Curies, as Marie Curie phrased it, were 
working “for the beauties of science.” Ac- 
tually, though they did not know it at the 
time, they were working to furnish am- 
munition for a war, a war that would save 
lives, not destroy them. 

It seems to me a worthy coincidence that 
Henri Becquerel, who because the sun re- 
fused to shine one day, discovered the prop- 
erties of radio activity, should be the one 
to discover, again by chance, that radium 
affected living tissue. M. Becquerel carried 
a small vial of the precious radium salts in 
his vest pocket so that he could show the 
rare contents to his fellow scientists. Some- 
time later a slight burn developed on his 
skin directly under the pocket in which 
he had carried the vial. Physicians had 
been experimenting with the effects of the 
recently discovered X-ray on human tis- 
sue; now they turned eagerly to radium. 
They found that they could use it, too, in 
the war against cancer. But the need was 
far greater than the supply. It still is. 

Until shortly before the World War, the 
mines at Joachimsthal were the chief 
source of radium, but they yielded only 
a few grains at a fabulous cost. In 1912 
a scientist, whose wife had died of cancer, 
perfected a process for extracting radium 
from the carnotite ores which are found 
in Colorado and Utah. The United States 
became the chief source of supply. The 
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price dropped to $125,000 a gram, but still 
humanity’s cry was for more. When 
Madame Curie visited America in 1921, 
the greatest gift the women of our country 
felt they could put into her modest hands 
was one gram of the precious salts. 

The year after her visit Belgians thrilled 
the world with the news that they were re- 
fining radium from rich ores they had 
found in a Congo copper mine, but most 
thrilling of all was the fact that they could 
reduce the price to $75,000 a gram. But 
again, regardless of price, hospitals need- 
ed more and still more radium. 

Less than ten years ago no one dreamed 
that nature had buried this fabulous thing 
in the rocks over which we circled in the 
big Bellanca so close to the Arctic Circle. 
Did I say that we had reached our destina- 
tion? Not so, for as I watched Marlowe 
intently studying the scene below, he swung 
the ship back toward the east, and set her 
down in a bay sheltered from the winds 
that were still blowing across the unbroken 
expanse of the lake. Then, as if he were 
driving an automobile, he taxied around the 
point and through the rough waters of La- 
bine Bay to the dock at Eldorado. 

We were expected, for word had flashed 
by radio from Edmonton when we started 
and the Signal Station had reported our ar- 
rival on Cameron Bay. As we circled over 
the point, the roar of the Bellanca’s motors 
brought miners of the night shift running 
out of the bunk house and the superin- 
tendent and his staff down to the water’s 
edge. 

Before the greetings and introductions 
were over, the plane’s mechanics and help- 
ful miners had the bedding rolls and lug- 
gage on the dock, the crate of cabbages too, 
and the celery, and we moved on to the 
quarters Mr. Walli, the superintendent, had 
planned for us. We were to meet again 
in a few minutes at supper in the cook 
house. As Dr. Hugh Spence and I walked 
with our host along the road to his little 
house, I could scarcely believe my eyes. 
I had expected to find a primitive com- 
munity. I was prepared to be uncomfort- 
able, but what I saw was a homelike place. 
It seemed to me’ in itself an incredible 
achievement. 


The very road we trod at the edge of 
the bay had been blasted out of the cliff. 
And in the Walli bungalow were steam heat, 
electric light and modern plumbing. The 
road led on to the head of the bay and to 
the shaft of the No. 2 vein. The shaft al- 
ready had been sunk a hundred and twenty- 
five feet through the rock. Arctic lumber, 
hauled at first by man power, was used for 
the frames of many buildings, but every 
piece of equipment for the mine where men 


After the pitchblende concentrate has 

been subjected to many complex treat- 

ments a solution of radium and barium is 
obtained which must then be filtered. 


are working day and night to deliver sev- 
enty-five tons of ore a day to the mill had 
made the long trip from Edmonton by air 
or traveled the still longer and slower water 
route from the “end of steel’? at Water- 
ways. That water route in its entirety 
is open only seventy days in the year. Ex- 
cept for the winter months when the Indians 
bring in a total of ‘nearly 2500 pounds of 
caribou meat, every bit of food for one 
hundred and twenty men must travel the 
same routes. 


On the dock I had noticed a small canyvas- 
covered canoe, but it wasn’t until I had 
“come out” and met Gilbert Labine in 
Toronto, that I learned its history. As re- 
cently as seven years ago, Mr. Labine, Pres- 
ident of the Eldorado Gold Mines Ltd., re- 
turned from the properties in northern Man- 
itoba to attend asstockholders’ dinner in his 
honor. He had to face them with the news 
that their gold mine was a disappointment. 
Would they back him in the hunt for an- 
other mine? He had heard about finds in 
the Northwest Territories. 


In August of 1929 he and his friend, 
Leigh Brintnell, one of Canada’s World 
War pilots, left Winnipeg in a Fokker sea- 


plane to fly into country neither of them — 


knew. From the air the experienced eye 
of the prospector traced the western edge 
of the Pre-Cambrian shield and Brintnell 


followed it to the north. When they reached 


the point where Sloan River empties into 
Great Bear Lake, Labine said, “Put me 


down here.” Brintnell came down and his — 


passenger climbed ashore with a bedding 
roll, a prospector’s hammer and enough 
food for two weeks. The pilot took off for 
Dawson City with a promise that a plane 
would be back in two weeks to take Labine 
out. The latter started out on foot to 
examine the rocky hills around that sec-/ 
tion of the lake. At the end of two week 

he had seen enough to make him determined 
to return the next year to prospect. But 
when the plane was four days overdue he 
wasn’t thinking about the next year. 


Hels 


was wondering how he was going to get out — 


this time and avoid starving to death. A 
plane did arrive, however, and the pilot was 
C. H. Dickens, O.B.E., now manager of all 
northern flying activities for Canadian Air- 
ways. 

Labine wanted to get every shred of avail- 
able information about the country he was 
going to prospect so he went to the Domin- 


this remote community. 


ion Bureau of Mines in Ottawa. In the 
archives there, where it had lain buried for 
thirty years, he found a diary written by Dr. 
Charles Camsell, now Deputy Minister of 
Mines, and the late Dr. Mackintosh Bell of 
the Geological Survey. That diary is a re- 
port of the trip these two men made in 1904 
when they set out from Fort Norman to 


travel northward around the shore of Great 


Bear Lake and on to the southeastern rim. 
They completed the trip» on foot and by 
canoe in spite of inadequate equipment, ex- 
periencing most of the misfortunes, short 


ELDORADO IN WINTER 


Though airplanes transport ore and carry equipment, fresh food and miners to Eldorado, the sled dog is still invaluable to the members of 


Eldorado’s most important sporting event. 


of actual starvation, that befell so many who 
braved the arctic in earlier days. 

In the diary, Gilbert Labine read this 
statement: “In the greenstones east of Mc- 
Tavish Bay occur numerous interrupted 
stringers of calc-spar containing chalcopy- 
rite, and the steep, rocky shores which here 
present themselves to the lake are often 
stained with cobalt-bloom and _ copper- 
green.” To the young but experienced 
prospector, cobalt-bloom spelled silver, and 
he said, “I'll find it east of McTavish Bay.” 

Early the next spring Gilbert Labine 


In the inset is one of the miners and the lead dog of the team with which he won the Arctic Dog Derby, 


and Charles St. Paul were flown in, carry- 
ing with them 1600 pounds of food and 
equipment including a canoe in three sec- 
tions (the same canoe I had seen on the 
dock) and two pieces of iron to use as 
runners for a sled. They landed on the 
Camsell River, named for the man whose 
diary Labine had read, and they worked 
their way back and forth across the hills 
and the still frozen ponds. By the 14th 
of May they had reached the western en- 
trance of the bay where Marlowe Kennedy 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The essence of Cuban life is to be found ‘in 
the towns and villages outside of the busy 
capital of Havana. 


FRoM Cape San Antonio at the Western 
tip of Cuba to the shores of the Windward 
Passage that separates Cuba from the Black 
Republic of Haiti it is seven hundred miles, 
a distance greater than that from New York 
to Chicago. And at no time is one more 
than forty miles from the sea. 

We left Havana by motorcycle over the 
comparatively new trans-Cuban highway. 
We had no fixed itinerary. We wished to 
see Cuba thoroughly and cheaply and we 
took two weeks and a few odd days to reach 
Santiago de Cuba on the aquamarine Carib- 
bean, 


TIMELESS VILLAGES 


In the interim we made friends with the 
native laborers, slept in their hammocks—or 
beneath the stars—indulged in siestas and 
explored the almost impassable caminos, 
or meandering byways, that lost themselves 
in the depths of the Cuban jungles. 

We stayed often at the bohios, or typical 
huts of the island peasant. These palm- 
thatched white and ochre bolios seem to 
grow out of the vegetation around them 
and bind these peasant people to the soil 
they till from youth until death. The bohio 
is symbolical of the poverty of the peons 
and their simple and native demands sup- 
plied from the good earth of an island that 
even today is virtually eighty per cent 
primeval forest. , 

Often we were amazed and touched by 
the hospitality and almost instinctive 
graciousness of these dwellers in poverty. 
Whatever they had they shared with us— 
yuccas (the staple native tubers), the ma- 
langa, the papaya, or “cantaloup that grows 
on trees,” and always bananas and man- 
gos. Inevitably we were offered strong 
black coffee which we did not enjoy but 
could scarcely refuse for fear of offending 
them in their generosity. 

Inside these huts we found extreme pov- 
erty and improvisation. Hammocks of 
twisted and woven palm leaves were slung 
between crude supporting poles that car- 
ried the thatched roof above us. Pots and 
utensils made out of gourds that grew on 
the trees of the jungle lay helter-skelter 
about these huts while the chairs were ax- 
hewn from native woods and covered with 


‘inhabitants. 


By WES WALKER 


With illustrations by the author 


stretched and hairy coarse-grain cowhide. 

These were the primitive huts of the 
lowly tobacco laborers and workers on the 
scattered plantations. A few were the old 
rehabilitated shacks of the reconcentrados. 

The clearings around the dohios were 
hacked with ax and machete from the 
omnipresent jungle, and around and 
throughout these clearings meandered the 
goats, pigs, Hens»soxen and ponies of the 
The pigs were razor-backed 
and architecturally reminiscent of the Span- 
ish baroque. The beady severity of their 
eyes only accentuated this rococo design. 

In contrast to the bohio, which is the 
permanent dwelling of the peasant, we 
found the temporary baracones. These de- 
crepit structures without walls are erected 
at the edge of a clearing where plantations 
were being prepared and virgin soil re- 
claimed from the engulfing verdure of the 
forest. 

The baracones are high-peaked thatched 
structures constructed in most cases en- 
tirely from material found in the royal 
palm tree. The roof is staggered at a high 
slanting angle and thatched until it resem- 
bles a haystack set on rather unsubstantial 
supports that make no pretense of being 
walls. Naturally this gives fine ventilation, 
and in the more remote sections we found 
no one who particularly objected if the live- 
stock occasionally ambled meditatively 
through the dwelling and wandered out the | 
farther side to join their associates and col- | 
leagues in the green pastures beyond. On 
the bohio, however, sidewalls afford a sem-— 
blance of privacy for the swarms of half- 
naked youngsters. 

These children of peasants were an amaz- 
ing assortment of howling and rolling hu- 
manity in every shade and tint of ochre, 
brown and umber. They seemed to multiply 
before our very eyes and every single bolo: 
produced them with incredible fecundity. 

During our meetings with scattered plan- 
tation workers we learned a lot about Cuba’s. 
greatest industry—sugar. 

The sugar bowl of Cuba caters to the 
sweet tooth of the world. Originally, we 
were told, sugarcane was brought into Cuba 
by French settlers fleeing from the slave 
revolt in Haiti. Today two million tons 
of Cuban sugar annually are dumped into 
the world’s market. Although the cultiva- 


The huts of the Cuban peasants are 
simple structures built of materials se- 
cured from the surrounding countryside. 
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OF CUBA 


tion of the competitive sugar beet dealt a 
tragic blow to the prestige of Cuba, sugar 
is still a major industry that keeps the 
crushing machinery of the centrales, or 
modern sugar factories, operating at capac- 
ity. 

Had it not been for a precipitate thun- 
derstorm that drove us to seek shelter in a 
nearby centrale we would undoubtedly have 
missed seeing an operation that to us proved 
highly interesting—the grinding and con- 
version of the sugarcane into sugar in less 
than two days after it was cut down in the 
fields. 

Bogged down by the condition of the 
country roads which were quagmires of 
squishing ooze following the heavy rain, 
we abandoned our motorcycles temporarily 
and watched the gigantic two-wheeled carts 
loaded with cut cane being dragged through 
the mud of the fields by straining teams of 
from six to twelve oxen. The ponderous 
wagon wheels cut great gashes in the thick, 
wet slough of the land, and only by con- 
tinual prodding and the administration of 
choice invectives were the floundering 
beasts inveigled to jerk the wagons clear. 
Arriving at the centrale the cane was 
dumped into troughs and conveyed by 
grappling irons to grooved, grinding rollers 
whose razor edges split the cane longi- 
tudinally. Then it was crushed by me- 


Most of the villages of rural Cuba have remained impervious to the 
influences of our restless, mechanical age. 


chanical compressors that squeezed out 
every possible drop of the sucrose, which 
was strained and run into a lime solution 
for purification. Then the secretion was 
heated and allowed to settle in tanks from 
which it was drawn into evaporators and 
boiled to thick syrup. After that came the 
process of crystallization and the purity 
test by means of the polariscope before 
shipment to the sugar refinery. 

The morning of the day following the 
great rain, we pulled out of the centrale 
and rolled over dry roads into a small city 


that is situated in the interior of the island. 

It was a town of composite types from 
the eastern savannas and the central prov- 
inces. Countrymen in combination blouses 
and shirts known as chamarreta intermin- 
gled with West Indian Negroes of twenty 
distinctive chocolate shades; while an oc- 
casional Basque in rough corduroy ex- 
changed a courteous “Muy buenas noches” 
with Spaniard or Oriental. Occasionally 
pack trains of asses or mules wound gin- 
gerly around a parked automobile of almost 

(Continued on page 51) 


Huge two-wheeled carts loaded with cut cane for the sugar factories are dragged over muddy roads by straining teams of from six to twelve oxen. 


This imposing terracotta statue is perhaps the finest example extant of the genius of 

the Etruscan sculptors. It stands eight feet high, weighs nearly a half a ton and was 

fired in one piece. As a technical achievement it is far superior to anything a modern 
potter would dare attempt. The statue was executed about 500 B.C. 
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Above and at the right are close-up views of 
the heroic-size warrior pictured on _ the 
opposite page. The eyeball is painted white 
to form a contrast with the black iris, which 
is bordered by an incised circle drawn with 
a compass. Crest of helmet, hair and beard 
are modeled in wavy ridges. The glossy sur- 
face of the skin contrasts sharply with the 
dull red armor and the ivory white chiton. 


WAR GOD OF 


THE ANCIENT 


ETRUSCANS 


Photographs courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum 


Tue civilization of the Etruscans has always baffled and fasci- 
nated scholars. The renown of the Etruscan name, says the 
historian Livy, “filled the whole length of Italy from the Alps to 
the Sicilian Straits.” At the end of the sixth century B.C. and 
at the beginning of the fifth century Etruria was at the height 
of her power. Her kings ruled Rome; her military miglit was 
feared on land and sea. But the power of Etruria slowly 
crumbled before the growing strength of Rome and by 282 B.C. 
the Etruscans were completely subdued and merged with the 
Roman federation. 

Today few memorials of Etruscan civilization remain. Further- 
more, no one is able to decipher the Etruscan language, despite 
the fact that all its letters are Greek and Latin. The story of 
the Etruscans’ civilization must be read in relics that have 


survived for twenty or twenty-five centuries — in their re-. 


markable bronze and metal work, in their strange sarcophagi, 
in their beautiful frescoes representing many aspects of Etruscan 
life and in their superb statues of bronze and of terracotta. 


In sharp contrast to the other warrior pic- 
tured here is this slim, life-size figure also 
made of terracotta. It was made perhaps a 
century later than the heroic-size warrior and 
shows Italian as well as Greek influence. 


One of the finest of these terracotta statues is shown here, a 
striking example of artistic and technical skill. The statue un- 
doubtedly represents a god of war and stood in a temple dedi- 
cated to Mars or Zeus. How highly the sculpture of the Etrus- 
cans was prized in antiquity is indicated by Pliny’s apprecia- 
tion: “These were the most magnificent statues known in those 
days. ... The admirable execution of these figures, their artistic 
merits and their durability make them more worthy of honor 
than gold.” The extent to which the art of sculpture in terra- 
cotta and bronze was practised in Etruria can be judged by the 
fact that Rome was accused of taking the city of Volsinii (now 
Orvieto) for the sake of its two thousand statues. 

This heroic statue and the other figure at the lower right 
(shown for sake of contrast) are now part of the fine Etruscan 
collection in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. The in- 
formation set forth here is taken largely from Gisela M. A. 
Richter’s erudite monograph Etruscan Terracotta Warriors. 
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Randolph A. Ch 


The Bay of Along in Indo-China with its fantastica 
shaped islands of calcareous rock is one of the m 
beautiful spots in the Far East. 


THE ROAD TO 
CAMBODIA’S GLOR 


by GEORGE BRANDT 


LATE one night I took a sampan across 
Hongkong harbor from the Kowloon side, 
to the Wo Fat Sing steamer Lyeemoon. 
Silently we crept across the dark water to 
the boat, anchored not far off the Victoria 
shore. Light from portholes in the cadaver- 
ous Lyeemoon revealed a ladder up the side, 
as we approached. On the deck chains 
clanked and derricks groaned under the 
burden of cargo: huge bamboo baskets of 
merchandise for Saigon, boxes and bales of 
endless varieties—and sheep! Herded with 
the sheep were some eight hundred Chinese, 
deck-passengers for the trip: my only fel- 


AT A ROYAL RECEPTION 


Diverse and invariably colorful, the 
costumes of the numerous racial 
groups in Indo-China add immeasur- 
ably to the brilliance of ceremonial 
occasions. The girls of the province 
of Tonkin have gathered to welcome 
the King on one of his tours of 
inspection. 
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The influence of China’s culture is clearly evident in the temples 
and tombs of Hué, the ancient Annamese capital. 


low travelers. (A boat such as this often 
carries two thousand, and in a year beats 
the passenger record of many proud trans- 
atlantic liners.) Prying about the cargo 
piled high on the deck were Hongkong 
police, searching for possible pirates. This 
is not an imaginative touch; even today 
smaller boats on the China Sea frequently 
are commandeered by natives who make for 
pirate strongholds. The Lyeemoon, like 
other such boats, is protected by heavy iron 
doors and fencing, isolating the bridge and 
central portion from forward and aft decks. 

Captain Tasman Holmes has told me of 
his own experiences with pirates. Until re- 
cently he carried Sikh guards. They became 
such a nuisance, however, with their in- 
cessant opium-smuggling, he decided he’d 
prefer pirates, and let them go. From Cap- 
tain Holmes I’ve heard many tales of his 
friends’ experiences as well. One old-timer, 
single-handed, chased prospective pirates off 
his boat, charging them with an old pistol. 
From the shore they shouted that they’d 
attack his boat every trip, so long as he 
stayed in command. The owners kept him 
_ ashore for six months after that, then dis- 
missed him, with a fine gold watch as re- 
ward for his fearless loyalty! 

My cabin adjoins the public room, where 
mah jong games go on incessantly. A tinny 
phonograph is grinding out Chinese music 
—if such dismal screeches can be called 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


No markets in the Far East are more 
interesting than those of Indo-China 
with their crowds of Annamites, Ton- 
kinese, Cambodians and other native 
races. Papaya, mangoes, spices, betel 
nuts, sugar cane and the inevitable rice 
are among the products on sale. 
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music—as I write. Sprawled out on the 
decks are the patient eight hundred, hardly 
moving from their meager possessions. It 
is considered quite correct for very wealthy 
Chinese to travel on deck, just as it is a 
sign of business acumen to make business 
offices appear as ramshackle as possible. 
When booking my ticket, in the Wo Fat 
Sing headquarters (more down at the heels 
than any Chinese laundry in the West), I 
had a conversation with one of the line’s 
partners. My expectations of the Lyeemoon 
were not too high, and I asked him, humor- 
ously, if the ticket included space in a life- 
boat. The portly gentleman wasn’t in the 
least put out, and instead of defending his 
proud vessel declared (when I asked her 
speed) : “Less than twenty knots an hour.” 


3 S SERA 


H. C. Ostrander 


I can testify to that, as well as state 
that she had a decided list all the way 
to Saigon. Which didn’t in the least 
bother the captain or crew. And yet 
Mr. Wo Fat Sing is one of Hong- 
kong’s leading financiers, I am told, 
with a magnificent white villa set 
high up on Victoria’s wooded cliff. 

French Indo-China, just about 
half-way around the world from 
Times Square, is enough off the 
beaten path of progress to be real. 
From the moment the Lyeemoon 
eased its way up the broad, lazy river 
leading to Saigon, I sensed that all 
was well. There was a feeling of 
isolation unique in my experience as, 
in the blur of early morning, we 
slipped by the lush tropical foliage 
of Cochin-China. This was once a 
part of the fabulous Khmer Empire, 
builder of great cities whose ruins, 
like those of Angkor, have slept for 
centuries in the midst of thick 
jungle. This is the mysterious link 
between China and India, and the 
earth’s most ancient races. Here, in 
the earliest days of human history, 
met many peoples: Annamites, Tonkinese, 
Chinese, Cambodians, Indians. Here they 
have blended into the complex tapestry of 
Indo-Chinese life today. Their descendants 
walk the streets of Saigon—a scene to pal- 
pitate the heart of an ethnologist. 

With its hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants, Saigon is trade center of Cochin- 
China, Cambodia, Laos and South Annam. 
Only some seventy years ago it was a little 
village of huts. As we drew near, the river 
was jammed with junks and sampans and 
steamers of all sizes and stages of decay, 
bringing the rich tropical products of forest 
and field to crowded Saigon markets: 
mangosteens, mangoes, letchis, red kakis, 
bananas, tobacco, coconuts, cotton, sugar. 
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rubber and rice. This is “the world’s rice 
garret,’ with more than two million tons 
gathered annually from flooded paddy fields. 
Here, too, are antimony, wolfram, and other 
valuable takings from the mines. 

Saigon is the Paris of the Orient, a city 
of wide, tree-lined boulevards, Parisian 
department stores (offering every Western 
luxury), salons de coiffeur, buses like those 
of Paris itself. Here you can buy fine 
native pottery and highly unusual textiles, 
as well as guns for big-game hunting. 
Clumsy carts pass sidewalk cafés where 
smartly-dressed men and women. discuss 
international politics as though they were in 
France. In one restaurant I had a dinner 
as impeccably served as in Paris. Renaults, 
Citroens and other Gallic motor cars dash 
noisily through~Rue Catinat, with its 
swank hotels, and the office of Air France, 
whose planes maintain service to Europe. 
Beyond the municipal theater—characteris- 
tically swamped with plaster nymphs— 
extend tamarind-bordered streets leading to 
the huge colonial barracks, to the Palais 
du Gouvernment and the Jardin Botanique 
with its fine Musée Blanchard de la Brosse 

In the parks, under the giant old trees, 
slumber numerous natives, exerting the least 
possible effort. They recall Hindus who 


FLOODED FIELDS 


More than two million tons of rice are 
gathered annually from the flooded 
paddies of Indo-China, one of the 
greatest rice-producing regions in the 
world. At the lower left is a carving 
from a newly excavated tenth century 
temple near Angkor. Two warriors 
with clubs are fighting for the pos- 
session of a lady. 
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maintain complete inertia in order to get 
through life without achieving anything 
either good or evil to add to their ten thou- 
sand future incarnations. Nirvana is a 
logical concept in such lands of the blazing 
sun. But Europeans argue otherwise, and 
the fruits of their toil are impressive indeed. 
Out beyond the long stucco rows of native 
houses—surprisingly clean—are the Medi- 
terranean villas of the wealthy; palatial 
mansions behind wrought-iron gates, sub- 
merged in minor forests of banyan, palm 
and banana trees, their white walls rising 
above huge masses of brilliant bougainvillea. 

Only a few miles by tram from Saigon 
is the typical Chinese city of Cholon. I was 
walking through its narrow, vociferous 
streets one night when I met a young 
Chinese pharmacist from Canton. I went 
with him to the drugstore of his uncle, 
where amidst dried snakes, bottles of tiger’s 
blood and other Oriental nostrums I took 
tea with a very agreeable group of Chinese, 
and felt as much at ease as at home. Sur- 
rounded by old counters, we discussed 
world-problems and matters of lesser im- 
portance until it was time to put down the 
window blinds and close up. ‘ 

Then with my young friend I vis- 

(Continued on page 53) 


PAGEANTRY, PAST AND PRESENT 


The curious headdress at the upper 
right is worn by the Tonkinese bride 
at her wedding ceremony. At the 
right is one of the tombs at the royal 
cemetery at Hué in which the greatest 
Annamese kings are buried. Directly 
below, a modern ruler, the King of 
Annam, is seen on a tour of inspec- 
tion. He walks beneath the umbrella 
with the French Governor. 
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SNOW-BOUND IN THE AUSTRIAN 


THERE are two Austrian Tyrols: one, 
the familiar and well-beloved Tyrol of beer- 
gardens, Lederhosen and steep, green Al- 
pine pastures; the other, a waste of snow 
and ice, considered to be of little interest 
to those not enthusiastic about skiing. 

We arrived rather by chance in Inns- 
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bruck, intending to spend only a couple of 
days. Snow softened the hurrying foot- 
steps of the Christmas crowds; the dazzling 
Alpine ramparts which closely surround the 
ancient Tyrolean capital led our eyes up- 
ward, above the medieval street of Duke 
Frederick, with its vaulted arcades, its ven- 


IN A VILLAGE NEAR INNSBRUCK 


The sled is the Tyrol mother’s winter substitute for a baby carriage. 


Sleds are also used in 


transport supplies up the steep paths that lead to the more remote mountain villages. 
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TYROL 


erable buildings, above the onion-shaped 
tops of the towers and steeples. 

Clinging to the shelving lower slopes of 
these Alps we could discern tiny villages, 
all but buried beneath a glittering crust and 
looking as uninhabitable as caves of ice. 
We wondered what was the life of the 

inhabitants’ throughout the long, snow- 

bound winter. 

Next morning, leaving Innsbruck be- 
hind us, we took to the hills on foot and 
found these hamlets functioning quite 
normally beneath their burden of snow. 
Each village, with its little church 
perched on an eminence, its clean, pic- 
turesque Tyrol houses with their orna- 
mented, age-blackened eaves sheltering 
long rows of dried corn, seemed more in- 
viting than the last. 


And, in spite of plans to the contrary, 
we decided then and there that we could 
not leave this frosty fairyland behind 
us. We knew the very first day that we 
would have to spend the winter in a 
Tyrol village. 

Our rooms, equipped in the local 
fashion with double sets of casement 
windows, between each set of which a lit- 
tle mattress hindered mischievous drafts, 
were as comfortable as one could wish, 
and the luxury was added to by fluffy 
featherbeds and a ceiling-high white tile 


Austria is a devoutly Catholic country. 

Over ninety-four per cent of the entire 

population adhere to this faith accord- 
ing to the latest figures. 


Perckhammer from Europes 


The mountain barrier to the north of Innsbruck lies 
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stove, much more chummy than a drab 
radiator, while running hot and cold water 
were available by a slight tilt of the pitcher. 

Of necessity in 0 simple a hamlet, we 
lived very much as our neighbors lived, and 
thus we had the fortunate experience of 
observing at first hand the less-known, the 
winter Tyrol; and still better, we made 
many friends among an extraordinary and 


delightful people. 


MARIA THERESIEN STRASSE IN INNSBRUCK 


so close to the city that its peaks appear incredibly high, dwarfing the old, copper-roofed towers of the city. 


The mountaineers, though they acknowl- 
edge ungrudgingly their Austrian nation- 
ality, are before all Tyrolers. The Tyrolean 
personality is clear-cut and consistent, a 
complex of intense pride, self-assurance, 
friendliness, and cheerfulness. capable of 
reverting from the usual scoffing banter to 
moments of intense earnestness, especially 
where nationalism is involved. 


The famed battles of independence 


fought in 1809 in the vicinity of Innsbruck 
are still news, and the name of the hero of 
these wars, Andreas Hofer, is heard far 
oftener than that of the current Austrian 
president. This constant reliving of his- 
tory intensifies Tyrolean nationalism and 
arrogance, and the fact that the tiny coun- 
try, under the valiant Hofer’s leadership, 
successfully opposed the Bavarian and 
French hordes even after the withdrawal 
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of Austrian support constitutes a partial 
explanation of the unusual self-esteem of 
the people. 

Another contributing factor is their ad- 
herence to tradition. Almost all Tyrolers 
are Catholic and are further bound to- 
gether by mutual conformity to customs 
and beliefs which enter into almost every 
phase of daily life. They derive confi- 
dence from this conformity and take intense 
pride in excelling in traditional pursuits by 
traditional methods. 

In all our contacts with the Tyrolean 
peasants, their friendliness and hospitality 
have greatly impressed us. The fact that 
one is a stranger is no barrier to exhaustive 
conversation, and in the Gasthduser, or 
inns, even the humblest wayfarer is re- 
ceived with a hearty welcome. 

The Tyrolean peasants are as complete- 
ly and naturally democratic as any people 
we have ever seen. They show no trace 


of serfdom or servility. From their point 
of view the world is composed of peasants 
of varying degrees of wealth, but of un- 
varying social position. At the inn the 


waitress is as likely as not to sit down at 
the table with you while she reckons your 
bill, consulting your memory, incidentally, 
as to the number of items, which may be 
considerable if you have lingered there the 
customary number of hours. 

Formerly, and not so long ago, the lo- 
cation of the high and inaccessible valleys 
was conducive to illiteracy, superstition and 
an extremely limited outlook. In fact, 
these communities could scarcely have been 
called civilized. Many sections of the 
Tyrol were noted for wildness and bar- 
barity, and the lack of communication pro- 
duced dialects, costumes and customs which 
differed entirely from those of near neigh- 
bors. And even now, in spite of radio, 
newspapers, schools and easier communi- 
cations promoting literacy, erasing bar- 
barity and unifying culture, the elaborate 
and original local costumes, or Trachten, 
differing widely for each valley, are re- 
tained for festive occasions, and dialects 
persist to the extent that people in conver- 
sation frequently admonish one another to 
speak “by the book” when it becomes ap- 


parent that someone addressed does not un- 
derstand the local patois. Visitors from 
Germany often have difficulty in under- 
standing even the urban Tyrol speech. 
The “new youth” of the land, as else- 
where, is leaving many of the old traditions 
behind, and the modern world threatens to 
invade the last strongholds of folk cultures. 
The sterile art of skiing is taking the place 
of the traditional wood-carving and zither- 
playing, while, especially in the larger 
towns, the native costumes are yielding to 
clothing which would arouse only a mild 
astonishment on Fifth Avenue. Fortun- 
ately, however, this same modern youth, 
seeking values beyond the mountain bar- 
riers which limited the horizons of its for- 
bears, is impressed~by the international ap- 
preciation of Tyrol textiles, glassware, toys, 
and wood-carving, costumes, architecture 
and knickknacks, and is taking an interest 
in a renewed development of those arts and 
crafts which are typically Tyrolese. 
Innsbruck, with a population of some 
75,000, is a fairly cosmopolitan city, with 
multitudes of leather-coated, hobnail-shoed 
visitors from both hemispheres pouring 
in on every train, weighted down by 
bulging rucksacks and jabbing skis into 
the unwary bystander. It is in the peas- 
ant life that Tyrolean tradition is largely 
perpetuated, and it finds asylum in the 
numberless tiny villages which dot the 
valleys and mountain slopes. The peas- 
ants of this craggy, jagged domain 
(whose chief crop, it has been said, is 
scenery) live as their ancestors lived. 
The essential elements of their lives have 
undergone no great changes in the last 
few hundred years. And if the hero 
Andreas Hofer should miraculously re- 
turn to earth, he could take up his bust- 
ness of innkeeping where he left off in 
1809 without having any new methods to 
learn. 

The simplicity of peasant life was 
brought vividly to my attention one. 
evening when, caught in a blizzard, I 
took refuge in a mellow old inn in Bir- 
gitz, a dozen kilometers from our village. 
I was seated on the bench which pro- 
jected from the side of the immense tile 
oven, drying out in its penetrating 
warmth, The storm kept the villagers 
at home, and the innkeeper was alone 
with his family across the low-ceiled, 
paneled room. Then, gradually, the 
electric light became dimmer, and by the 
time his wife had time to light candles, 
the electricity had faded completely, and 
with it the radio. An avalanche had 


AFTERMATH OF A BLIZZARD 


The onion-shaped domes of the church 

towers throughout the Tyrol reflect the 

Byzantine influence which penetrated to 

this former outpost of Germanic culture, 

the old Eastmark, and are typical of even 
the tiniest hamlet. 
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blocked the mountain stream which was 
the source of power, breaking our oniy 
visible link with the modern world; there 
was now nothing in our surroundings to 
betray the fact that we had not been 
spirited back to the sixteenth century. 

The peasant homes, usually very old, 
seem surprisingly large until one dis- 
covers all that they house beneath one 
roof: the peasant and his family, and 
often assorted relatives, with their fam- 
ilies; then, in more or less segregated 
chambers, the livestock, and above, the 
capacious hayloft. For the farm house 
is also the barn and stable. Unlike our 
American farmers, most of the Tyrolers 
live gregariously in villages, going with 
their animals to till the surrounding 
fields. In summer the cattle and sheep 
are driven up to the steep pastures far 
above the farms, where they. are watched 
over by a Sennerin, a girl who spends 
the entire season there in a hut, alone 
or with a small boy to help. It is her 
duty to milk the animals, saving all of 
the milk curds for cheese-making. If 
the peasant has no daughter to serve as 
Sennerin, he hires another girl, or often 
a man, for the solitary task. But in win- 
ter the animals stay at home with the 
family, and the farmer himself tends 
them solicitously from Rosenkranz Sait- 
urday (early in October) until that gay 
day late in spring when the Alpine pas- 
tures are ready for the invasion of the 
grass-hungry herds. 

Life slows down to an easy jog in 
winter, but nevertheless the industrious 
Tyrolers find something to work at from 
daylight to dusk. There must always be 
wood to feed the hungry maw of the stove, 
and when the depth of the snow does not 
forbid it, the farmer spends most of his 
days in the forest. The well-to-do farmer 
may have a team of oxen or horses to drag 
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WINTER’S WORK 


The sleigh takes the place of the wagon in winter but the sturdy ox does his duty the year 
*round. In Tyrol the average farmer possesses a few acres of arable ground in addition to his 
high pastureland. 


the logs back to his house, or he may even 

use his milk cows. The poor man employs 

his own sinews. One often sees a man 

dragging an incredibly heavy load of wood 

or a vast bundle of brush for, despite the 

great sufficiency of forests in Tyrol, every 
shred of a felled tree is thriftily util- 
ized. Those who have no forest land 
of their own may fell dead trees and 
pick up fallen timber in the govern- 
ment woodlands. In this way the won- 
derful Alpine forests are kept as spic 
and span as parks. 

In a land with such constant ups and 
downs, a very small percentage of the 
ground is level enough to be worked, 
and what arable soil there is must be 
assiduously cared for, which explains 
why the peasants seem to be so inor- 
dinately occupied with fertilizers. 
Every by-product which can be of the 
slightest value to the soil is carefully 


HIGH IN THE ALPS 


Here is one of the crude Alpine huts 

occupied in summer by the Sennerin 

who cares for the herds. In winter, 

when he has nothing more pressing to 

do, the Tyroler delights in spending 

days or even weeks “batching” it on 
the heights. 


accumulated in pits and hauled in sleighs to 
be scattered on the precious land. The ox- 
drawn sleigh loaded with manure is sym- 
bolic of winter in Tyrol. 

The women do not shirk hard work. 
Aged crones sawing wood or chopping up 
branches, who at first attracted our com- 
passionate attention, have now become a 
common sight to us, nor can we feel sorry 
for these vigorous red-cheeked old women, 
whose strength and health appear to be pre- 
served almost indefinitely by their active 
outdoor labors. In addition to the wifely 
drudgery of washing and scrubbing, Tyrol 
women carry heavy loads, shovel snow, and 
work the fields without considering them- 
selves abused in the least. 

For working, the peasants wear blue or 
green aprons, while the long pipe, with 
carved wood or painted china bowl which 
rests comfortably against the chest, is in- 
dispensable. A characteristic winter cos- 
tume consists of extremely heavy hob- 
nailed shoes, thick hand-knitted white sox, 
baggy knickers and a short grey-green 
jacket, whose bright green lapels are dec- 
orated with the symbolic edelweiss. But 
what the Tyroler really takes seriously is 
his hat. Hats vary in colors and textures, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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IDAHO’S HIMALAYAS OF SAND 


ALONG the Snake River, from the Grand 
Tetons to the Seven Devils, are many 
strange and wonderful sights well known to 
thousands of touring Americans. But 
tucked away in wild, sparsely settled Owy- 
hee County in Idaho is an area of strange 
formations known only to a few stockmen 
and a handful of those who have felt the 
urge to explore. 

Rustlers used to skirt it on their way 
to hideouts near the Nevada border, but it 
has remained hidden from most folk. Those 
devotees of dim sagebrush paths who, turn- 
ing south from the smooth pavement of the 
Overland Trail, have happened upon it, 
have discovered the true Kingdom of 
Aeolus, God of the Winds. They have 
found wind mountains, wind rivers, wind 
islands and what may be called wind play- 
grounds, 
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With photographs by the author 


This strange kingdom lies in a shallow 
amphitheater of the hills about four miles 
south of the river and only a few miles east 
of the road between Bruneau and Moun- 
tain Home. Here the winds, blowing up- 
stream along the Snake River, have found 
themselves confined by the surrounding 
hills and have taken up their abode. 

An ancient lake bottom has provided them 


with sand, and with it they have heaped up 


great gray dunes. No mere sandpiles— 
the largest of them, if taken up by some 
giant hand and poured on the National 
Capitol, would cover its distinguished dome 
more than 150 feet deep. By triangulation 
this dune has been found to be 452 feet high, 
five times the height of America’s most 
historic dune, Kill Devil Hill in North 
Carolina. It ranks with the highest in the 
world, and possibly, when others whose 


heights have been estimated are accurately 
measured, it may occupy the position of the 
Everest of Dunes. 

These dunes bear little resemblance to 
the barchans of the Sahara, which they 
surpass in height by 150 feet and which 
point out their line of march with the horns 
of their crescents. They are not like the six 
hundred foot dunes along the Yellow River 
or the lesser dunes that fringe our Great 


Lakes and lie on the floor of Death Valley 
They are true 


and the Colorado Desert. 
peaks, peaks of sand, and so are noteworthy 
among sand formations. Their shape is 
pyramidal and their windward slopes are 
almost as abrupt as their leeward slopes. 


They are shuttling dunes rather than tray- 


eling dunes, because they advance toward 
the ring of hills only to be pushed back 
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SAND ENOUGH FOR ALL THE CONCRETE IN THE WORLD 


The contour of Idaho’s wind mountains is as sinuous as the course of the Snake River in whose valley they lie. Unlike most sand dunes, however. 
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those of Idaho form distinct peaks which sometimes attain a height of over 450 feet. 


The four young people on the opposite page executed high dives 


from the top of one of the mightiest of the dunes and are proceeding swiftly to the bottom, apparently with the aid of a breast stroke. 


THE TRAGIC ISLANDS 


The Chinchas and their neighboring guano islands were the principal source of Peru’s wealth for a half a century. The vast deposits of guano on some of 
the islands give the illusion of distant, snowy mountains, a fact that led the early conquistadors to speak of them as the Sierra Navada. 


THE BILLION DOLLAR ISLANDS 


By CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


OF PERU 


Photographs by R. C. Murphy, American Museum of Natural History 


MY first voyage to South America was 
on the long, black-hulled tramp steamer 
Celia, out of New York, bound for the west 
coast of South America with a general car- 
go. As we slid down with the northeast 
trades by the Abrolhas Islands, off Brazil, I 
discovered two of the crew, a Chilean and 
a Russian sailor, seated alongside the 
for’ard hatch. Busy with sailor’s palms 
they were turning the edges and sewing to- 
gether great pieces of heavy canvas. 

“What are they making?” | inquired of 
the first mate. 

“Slings to hoist guano aboard,’ he re- 
plied. 

“What’s guano?” I asked. 


“Excrement from the sea birds that live 
along the coast there. You see,” he went on, 
in kindly tolerance of my ignorance, “We'll 
take on a Chileno stevedore crew in the 
Straits at Punta Arenas, to discharge cargo 
at different ports up the west coast, and 
bring a load of guano as a return cargo. 
Along the coast of northern Chile, Peru 
and Ecuador you'll find this guano, mil- 
lions of tons of it, covering cliffs and is- 
lands like driven snow.” 

“Where’s the Celia taking on this cargo?” 

“We're going to Punta de Lobos. I used 
to go to the Chinchas when the industry 
there was in full swing.” 

Such was my first introduction to 

guano, the product responsible for one 

of the most tragic romances of industry. 

I left the Celia at Punta Arenas. A half 

year later, after exploring in the regions 

of the Horn, I returned to my base there 
and boarded the S. S. Cuzco, bound 
north up the west coast. This old freight- 
er was loaded with car trucks and rail- 
road iron; even her well decks were full. 

She, like the Celia, took on at “P.A.” a 

Chileno coast crew, a hard and hardy lot. 

We steamed out of the Straits into the 


The lizard is among the few 
creatures, aside from the birds, 
that can survive on the sterile 
and sulphurous Chincha Islands. 
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teeth of a living gale through which we 
wallowed and wondered for six long days, 


averaging some of those days a bare two 


knots. 


gave way to blue skies, sunshine and the 
tawny coasts of northern Chile. 


From, 


Finally the storm, the rain and the fertile 
mountains of the Patagonian Archipelago | 


then on the sun-baked Peruvian littoral, 


land of the Chimu and the Incas, of Pizar- 
ro, Valdivia and Bolivar stretched endlessly 
northward. 

Lodging in the crevices and ravines, sand 
patches, white as driven snow, stood out in 
in brilliant contrast. But some of the cliff 
sides and the lower rocks glistened with 
another whiteness—guano. 

Such was the salty, little town of Arica, 
hot, sandy and fly-ridden, where I once 
lived for seven months. Every day of those 
seven long months I saw strung over the 
water or just above the horizon, endless 
slowly moving dark bands that thinned 
to a thread, then widened into large, black 
masses, like squall clouds. Every hour of 
the day, in one endless flow, this phenomen- 
al procession was silhouetted against the 
blue of sea and sky. Sometimes north, 
sometimes south, they streamed, whipping 
along like pennants of homeward-bound 
vessels, 

These long bands were ribbons of feath- 


ered life—cormorants, boobys and their kin. 
They followed over the Humboldt Current, 
foraging for the migrating schools of fish 
and the innumerable kinds of marine or- 
ganisms in which that famous Current 
abounds. 

The Peruvian Current, generally spoken 
of as the Humboldt Current, is important 
to the hot, arid life of the South American 
west coast. This long, cool river within an 
ocean is so surfeited with marine animals 
along the Peruvian littoral that it outvies 
any other water. Its effect, then, on the 
bird life and on the production of guano, 
and its use in fertilizing the arid lands it 
parallels, is an example of one of the most 
direct, distinctive and potent influences of 
environment. What the Nile is to the Egyp- 
tians the Humboldt Current is to the Peru- 
vians. 

One day a commotion occurred in the 
lobby of the little hotel where I lived in 
Arica. People ran excitedly into the street, 
holding out their hands, palms up and gaz- 
ing into the heavens, as though in supplica- 
tion. 

“Oue cosa?” I asked. 

“Gotas de agua! Senor, gotas de agua!” 
(Drops of rain.) 


A few, misty raindrops, lasting two or 
three minutes. That was all. This was 
the only “shower” they had had here for 
two years. Northward lies a coast where 
it never rains. But there are compensa- 
tions, for the droppings of countless 
swarms of sea-birds on the cliff-sides, 
rocks and islands of the arid Peruvian 
coast, not being washed away by rains, 
accumulated through the ages. Conse- 
quently, vast deposits of guano were built 
up and some of the coastal islands are 
so capped with this white, saline incrusta- 
tion, as to give the illusion of distant, 
snowy mountains. 

About 1840, a slight start was made to- 
ward establishing a foreign export trade 
in guano. Ten years later an English sea 
captain, returning home from the west 
coast by way of the Horn, decided to take 
twenty barrels of guano to use on a farm 
near Liverpool. So remarkable were the 
results that shortly a thousand sailing ships 
were engaged in transporting 
Europe. 

The Colonial Spaniards knew of the 
properties of this guano before Europe, the 
Incas knew before them, and in pre-Incaic 
times guano was undoubtedly used by the 


guano to 


THE MOST VALUABLE BIRDS IN THE WORLD 


It is estimated that not fewer than a million adult birds dwell within the average colony of the guano islands. 
the total guanay population is placed at 5,000,000. 


INCA TERN 


The Humboldt current which flows along 
the west coast of South America provides 
favorable conditions for fish. The fish, in 
their turn, provide food for the millions of 
birds inhabiting the guano islands. 


Chimu, founders of the mighty Pachacamac. 

The ancient Peruvians, particularly the 
Aymara and Quechua tribes, over whom 
the Incas ruled, advanced in farming far 
beyond the other primitive tribes of South 
America. They understood the use of dif- 
ferent kinds of manures and particularly 
appreciated the nourishing properties of 


On the Isla Central of the Chinchas 


For food these birds would require a thousand tons of fish a day. 


guano. They even took unusual precau- 
tions, not only to regulate its use, but to 
preserve the birds themselves. So they de- 
fined boundaries and assigned the small 
coastal islands to the exclusive use of their 
adjacent districts. 

During the breeding season, no unau- 
thorized native was allowed even to set foot 
on any of the islands or to kill a bird. Vio- 
lation of these regulations was punished by 
death. 

Consequently, all Inca land teemed with 
agricultural wealth from the smiling, irri- 
gated coastal valleys to the terraced steeps 
of the lower Andes. So the Incas produced 
their engineers and architects, and reared 
Cuzco and their other great cities. They 
built paved highways, mined their gold, sil- 
ver and copper and wove a cloth, so marve- 
lous in design and texture that samples 
from Ancon, possessed by the American 
Museum of Natural History, outvie the fin- 
est weavings of modern looms. 

With the coming of Pizarro and his 
Spaniards to this Eldorado, began the loot- 
ing of the empire of the Children of the 
Sun. The Spanish conquerors destroyed the 
Inca civilization and left nothing equivalent 
or better in its place. Their Circe was gold 
—gold in the hand. So guano remained un- 
appreciated and untouched. 

From the point of negotiable, natural re- 
sources, Peru was once probably the richest 
country in the world. This enormous 
wealth, interestingly enough, came from her 
dryer coastal regions: the gold, silver and 
copper from her mines in the mountains, 
nitrates from the desert Province of Tara- 
paca and guano from the rainless islands off 
her coast. But the early Spaniards parti- 
ally exhausted her mines; the later Peru- 
vian government mortgaged what was left 
to foreign holding companies; the Chileans 
seized the great nitrate fields; a succession 
of politicians and military adventurers so 


YOUNG CAMANAYES a 


The guanayes, the gannets, the pelicans and the camanayes are the most important guano 
producers among the many birds inhabiting the west coast of Peru. 


exploited her guano that a few years ago 
the supply was nearly exhausted. 

The unimaginative tourist may find the 
long stretch of the west coast disappointing, 
but for me the tropical reach from Palta to 
Antofagasta exudes a richness of romance 
found nowhere else in South America. For 
tragic unusualness the guano industry is 
without equal. 

Among my few acquaintances in dirty, 
hot Mollendo was Mr. William Mortlock, 
of the West of America Cables. As we sat 
at lunch one blistering noon beneath trel- 
lised vines, Mortlock between sips of a cool 
gin rickey remarked, “A strange thing oc- 
curred here a few months ago. The coast 
was strewn for miles with dead sea birds, 
tens of thousands—pelicans, cormorants 
and what not.” 

“Storm?” I asked. 

“No, we don’t have storms here.” 

“What, then?” 


TRANSPORTING GUANO 


“Due, I believe, to a shifting of the Hum- 
boldt Current which took the fish and 
starved the birds.” 

He was not far wrong. As a usual thing 
this current is stable in its flow, but occa- 
sionally fluctuates, due to the southward 
extension of a tropical counter-current 
known as El Nivio. El Nifio, “The Child”, 
was so named because when it appeared it 
was usually about Christmas time. The 
resultant abrupt changes of temperature are 
great enough to kill fish and most forms of 
submarine organisms in the affected re- 
gions. These current changes also produce 
aspergillosis, a disease that works destruc- 
tion among the guano birds. Scientists also 
claim that a secondary effect is a sulphur- 
ated emanation, known as aqua enferma, or 
“sick water”, which destroys fish and birds. 
This phenomenon is popularly known to 
English speaking sailors as the “Callao 
painter” because it is so potent it not only 


The reckless exploitation of Peru’s guano resources began in the middle of the last century. At the beginning of the twentieth century the guano sup- 


plies were so seriously depleted that the government was forced to intervene with stringent regulations. 
reservations and the guano industry has been rescued from its threatened destruction. 


Nearly all guano islands are now bird 


J. A. de Lavalle y Garcia 


Practically all things necessary for the exploitation of the guano on the Chincha Islands must be landed from freighters. 


UNLOADING A LIGHTER 


The islands are utterly barren 


and even the water for the men who toil on the islands must be imported. 


stains the whitepainted ships’ sides a sul- 


phurous yellow, but even colors house walls 
along waterfronts. 

While innumerable islands, coastal penin- 
sulas and sections of coast are guano de- 
positories, the two outstanding are the Lo- 
bos Islands near Chiclayo and the Chincha 
group, a few miles off the little town of 
Pisco. Here the industry is still carried 
on, though to a much more limited extent 
than in the old days, when two hundred 
vessels could be counted in the roadstead of 
the Chinchas at one time. 


The guano islands of the southeastern 
Pacific are, in proportion to their size, prob- 
ably the richest islands on earth. They 
have added a billion dollars to the world’s 
wealth. But of all the guano islands, the 
most famous are the Chinchas, from which 
the towering square-riggers and later the 
long, low-lying steam freighters in a scant 
sixty years sailed away with more than fen 
million tons of this bird manure in their 
holds. 

These grayish-colored guano deposits 
may appear like arctic snow, golden-yellow, 


saffron pink, dark blue, black or moonlit 
silver, according to the time of day or night, 
conditions of weather, color of their back- 
ground or the angle from which one views 
them. 

Of the many species of sea-fowl of the 
west coast, only four rank as really impor- 
tant guano producers. First are the guan- 
ayes, or white-breasted cormorants, found 
only in the Humboldt Current, whose near- 
est kin is the black cormorant of the Fue- 
gian regions. Next is a gannet, or booby, 
called piquero (lancer) by the Spanish, be- 

cause of its spectacular diving from a 

height. Then comes the pelican, known 

as the alcatraz, and, last, another gannet, 
or blue-footed booby; called camanay by 
the early Peruvian Indians. 

When the day’s foraging for fish is 
over, the return flight to the island roost- 
ing places usually occurs about an hour 
before sundown. It is authoritatively 
stated that nine hundred and ninety-nine 
of every thousand guano birds, who reg- 
ularly occupy these rookeries, are guan- 
ayes and “that not fewer than a million 
adult birds dwell within the limits of a 
single homogenous colony on South 
Chincha Island.” 


SEA LIONS 


The generous supply of fish provided 

by the Humboldt Current offers a 

good livelihood to colonies of sea 

lions as well as birds on many of the 
guano islands. 
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The Peruvian cormorant, or guanay, is the 

most valuable bird in the world. It is said 

that the guanayes return year after year to 
the same islands and the same nests. 


One’s curiosity to know something of 

the time it takes to build up a certain 
amount of guano is very adequately satis- 
fied by Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy’s es- 
timate that, “A single piquero produces as 
much as five ounces of guano a day. If 
one ounce of this were deposited on an is- 
land, a thousand piqueros would produce 
nearly eleven and a half available tons a 
year, or a million birds 11,400 tons—three 
quarters of a million dollars worth . 
Of the eighteen thousand or more existing 
kinds of birds that can be called most 
valuable—figuring in dollars and cents and 
with reference to effect upon human life 
and geography—the post of king among 
avian benefactors belongs to the Peru- 
vian cormorant, or guanay.” The word 
guano is a Spanish word derived from 
huanu, the Quechua Indian word for dung, 
so it is logical to assume that guanay is also 
the Quechua word for these cormorants, 
the leading producers of guano. 

A frequent question asked by my com- 
panions at Arica, as we watched the daily, 
unending flight of the guano birds was: 
how many do you suppose there are? 

Just as well ask, how many straws of 
grass in a haystack. However, we can 
again turn to Dr. Murphy. Dr. Murphy 
quotes another great American authority, 
Dr. H. O. Forbes, who reported, after care- 
ful study of Isla Central of the Chinchas, 
that a conservative estimate would place the 
total guanay population, young and old, at 
5,000,000. To sustain such a colony would 
require not less than a thousand tons of 
fish a day. 

Although the great guano deposits are 
chiefly from birds, they are mixed with the 
manure of seals and other creatures. Oc- 
casionally utensils and their fragments, 
metalware and pottery, and gold and silver 
ornaments are found. These belonged to 
the ancient Chincha tribe who inhabited the 
nearby mainland, or to an earlier people of 
a forgotten age. Among the “other things” 
buried in the guano, it is not uncommon to 
find dead Chinamen mixed with the new 
deposits. And thereby hangs our tale of the 
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Chinchas and their ruthless exploitation. 

The subsequent decline of Peruvian 
agriculture and industry under the Span- 
iards saw the working of guano fall into 
insignificance and, as far as the outside 
world was concerned, forgotten. 

Three hundred years passed, during 
which navigation had developed and the 
fast-sailing clipper ships had reduced 
the world’s time and space. So the 
twenty barrels of guano, taken to Liver- 
pool in 1850, to an Anglo-Saxon farm 
over ten thousand miles from the Chin- 
chas, revealed this guano industry to 
the foreign world. Peru’s gold and silver 
had all but faded away, but here was a 
product almost worth its weight in gold. 

So, in the middle of the last century, 
there began on a stupendous scale the 

reckless extraction of guano. The guano 


covering of the Chinchas was lowered one- 


hundred feet, or two thirds of its maximum 
depth. Volcanic rocks were revealed for 
the first time in thousands of years. Dr. R. 
E. Coker, who made a scientific survey for 
Peru, states that, between 1851 and 1872, 
from one small group of islands, presum- 
ably the Chinchas, ten million tons of guano 
was extracted, representing an average an- 
nual exportation of twenty to thirty million 
dollars’ worth. 

This sudden appearance of Santa Claus 
off Peru’s coasts excited the cupidity of her 
politicians and military adventurers. As 
vast sums from the export of guano poured 
into Peru’s treasury, revolutions became 
more frequent. 

The most famous revolution was between 
President Echenique of Peru and General 
Castilla for the control of the Chinchas. 
A contest developed which lasted a year and 
was known as the Guano War. More trouble 
occurred ten years later over Peruvian 
treatment of Spanish immigrants. In order 
to force Peru to make amends, Spain dis- 
patched Rear-Admiral Pinzon, who prompt- 
ly seized the Chinchas. 


During this heyday of the guano export 
era, heavily laden guano ships were at- 
tacked, captured, towed off and sold with 
as much zest as though their cargoes were 
precious, pirate gold. Guano was responsi- 
ble for the South American phrase, “Rich 
as a Peruvian.” However, the average 
Peruvian did not get.even a smell of this | 
wealth, the bulk of which went to a few of 
the governing class and their friends. 

So, through the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the islands were denuded of 
the guano with no thought of conserving 
the industry or of preserving the original 
manufacturers, the valuable guanayes. For 
sixty years this commercial bacchanal went 
on. As the twentieth century dawned, the 
Peruvian government awoke to the fact 
that even her own agriculture was threat- 
ened, and that most of her remaining guano 


--supplies were in the control of foreign cred- 


itors. Had those who had been previously 
responsible for the national welfare intel- 
ligently and honestly conserved this com- 
mon wealth for Peru’s own agricultural de- 
velopment, she would have had a staple 
national wealth. 

But at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury laws were legislated through the vision 
of patriotic citizens with the assistance of 
Dr. Coker and Dr. Forbes. A guano admin- 
istration, the Compania Administradora del 
Guano, was immediately established to con- 
trol the entire industry. 

Practically all guano islands became bird 
reservations. Poaching of guano, depreda- 
tions and the stealing of eggs used for food 
were promptly stopped by official game war- 
dens. Under efficient business administra- 
tion, a decade and a half saw the re-popu- 
lation of the barren islands by bird colonies, 
a building up of the guano and all islands, 
with the exception of the Lobos, freed from 
creditors. 

The general color of the Chinchas, com- 
prising Isla del Norte, Isla Central and 

(Continued on page 46) 


WORKERS’ SETTLEMENT 


Primitive huts of old sacking and bamboo provide shelter for the guano workers in this 
settlement on the Chincha Islands. This picture gives a clear idea of the desolation which made 
the guano islands an intolerable inferno for the indentured Chinese once forced to work there. 


THEIRS NOT TO REASON WHY 


Wide Wor 


The soldiers of the Rising Sun are on the march. Already war appropriations have exceeded 2,500,000,000 yen. This is more than the money expended 
on the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 and even more than the cost of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 which was approximately 1,700,000,000 yen. 


JAPAN=-WHAT PRICE GLORY? 


By ERNEST O. HAUSER 


4n the November issue of Travet Ernest O. Hauser 
described the development of the modern Chinese 
nation and its courageous struggle for unity and 
independence. In the following article he writes 
of a totally different civilization—Imperial Japan 
and the principal reasons for Japan’s ruthless in- 
vasion of China. A journalist with wide experience 
in Europe and the Orient, Mr. Hauser is the author 
of “The Rest of the World,” a penetrating volume 
on international affairs which will be published 
shortly.—Epiror1aL Note 


"THERE is nothing more graceful than 
a skillful performance of harakiri. Dressed 
in his most noble clothes, the hero is sitting 


on the floor, surrounded by a silent semi- 
circle of loyal servants and friends. Slowly 
and with much dignity, he strips himself 
to the waist. With the same dignity he 
introduces the point of a jeweled dagger into 
the left side of his abdomen, pulls it slowly 
but forcefully to the right, and ends the 


The beauty parlor has become a popular 

institution in the larger Japanese cities 

during recent years. Under a rigorous 

war economy, however, Japanese women 

will enjoy scant opportunity for delicate 
luxuries of this kind. 
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Fritz Henle from Black Sta 


Most of the suffering endured by Japan 

since the depression of 1929 has fallen to 

the lot of the peasants, millions of whom 

do not even possess the land they till. At 

the left Yokohama school boys are standing 

before one of the newsstands now crowded 
with patriotic literature. 


operation with a slight and elegant upward 
turn, Before the hero dies, a friend may 
decapitate him with a sword to shorten his 
pains. 

You can watch this strange and beautiful 
performance every day in Japan. Not in 
reality, of course; for this honorable cus- 
tom, which in its heyday used to be prac- 


m Gendreau, and Pierre Verger from Black Star 


tised by some fifteen hundred heroes every 
year, is no longer popular. But on the 
stage, in the Kabuki theaters at Tokyo and 
in the Bunraku doll theater at Osaka, you 
can taste the unique thrill of a very elaborate 
classical harakiri. Hundreds and thousands 
of Japanese watch it every year; boys read 
about famous cases of harakiri in their 
primary readers; and once in a while, there 
is someone strong and honorable enough 
to revive the custom. He usually gets much 
publicity. And seventy million Japanese re- 
main conscious and proud of the fact that 
they are the only nation which has devel- 
oped the technique of honorable suicide to 


a point where it has become the art of 
dying. 

This, incidentally, is the most striking 
difference between the Chinese and the Japa- 
nese; while the Chinese civilization has 
focused on the art of living, Japan has cul- 
tivated this strange flower of death. And 
here the question arises: Is the present 
march of Japan, the ruthless war against 
four hundred million Chinese who like to 
live, just another act of harakiri committed 
by the victorious Japanese army in the face 
of a wondering world? To answer this 
question means to examine the peculiar 
psychology of the army of the Rising Sun, 
its composition and its place within the 
structure of the Japanese body politic. It 
means to cast a critical glance at the Japan 
of 1938, which is so full of mental, social 
and economic maladjustments. 

At the outbreak of the present war in 
China, Japan found herself passing through 


-an advanced stage of a process of West- 


ernization, This process which started 
some seventy years ago has been artificial 
rather than organic. Japan has looked to- 
ward Europe and America with the eyes 
of an eager and industrious student. She 
imported ready-made Western laws, West- 
ern militarism and Western capitalism. But 
the imported shoots were simply grafted 
upon the old trunk of an ancient feudalism, 
and a period of unorganic growth was thus 
initiated. 

In a minimum of time, Japan has been 
transformed into a modern, highly indus- 


Natori from Black Star 


TRAINED FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


Ten years ago women were rarely employed in offices. 


Today, however, a great number 


of typists and other female office workers are found in Tokyo and other large cities. This 
up-to-date young lady wears a wrist watch and a European coiffure, but she is still clothed 
in the traditional kimono. 


trialized organism. As in Western coun- 
tries which went through the process of 
industrialization, the population increased 
very rapidly. But Japan’s own soil, like 
England’s, was too poor to feed this pop- 


WELCOMING A GUEST 


ulation. Large-scale emigration, for various 
reasons, has never been adopted as a means 
to mitigate Japan’s growing pains. And 
when she finally turned to her young in- 
dustry, this industry was found to be de- 


When a guest comes to a Japanese hotel he is received with many courtesies. While the host and his assistants kneel ceremoniously, the newly arrived 
traveler removes his shoes before he enters the hotel and is shown to his room. 


Natori from Black Star 


Hans Leuenberger 


Gendreau 


YOUNG PEASANTS 


It is from such sturdy peasant stock that 

most of the soldiers in the Japanese army 

come. Despite military life the farm-boy 

soldier retains his love for the countryside 

and his hostility to commercialism and the 
big city. 


pendent on foreign~raw materials. For 
lack and scarcity are written with indelible 
letters across the chains of those volcanic 
islands which form the Empire of Japan. 

All the key raw materials, including oil, 
rubber, cotton and wool, are lacking. And 
this fundamental deficiency, which has been 
adopted as an excuse for political aggres- 
siveness, is a heavy liability for a country 
depending on its industry for its daily bread. 
Raw materials to feed the factories have 
to be imported from abroad, and the cash 
necessary to pay. for these imports could 
only be secured by means of a large and 
well organized export trade. To buy foreign 
raw materials, to work them up and sell 
these finished products abroad has become 
the mechanism upon which the life of 
Japan is based. 

Japan’s geographical position on the edge 
of vast continental and island territories 
which abound with raw materials, which 
are not industrialized, and which include 
one billion potential customers, was a dis- 
tinct asset. Japan set out to become Asia’s 
factory. But the rich markets surrounding 
her had been occupied before. Western 
powers, in particular Great Britain, had 
either relegated these Asiatic countries to 
colonial possessions or had gained an im- 
port monopoly. This monopoly could be 
broken only by _ underselling competing 
Western products. And some peculiarities 
of Japanese industrialism, which are to be 
understood only as an outgrowth of the 
unorganic and artificial methods of West- 
ernization, have enabled Japan to produce 
large amounts of low-priced commodities, 
and thus effectively to challenge the trade 
monopoly of Western powers. The gigantic 
trade boom, which has been the outstanding 
feature of recent Japanese history, is both 
cause and effect of the maladjustments men- | 
tioned before. 

Japan’s rapid  industrialization has 
brought about a unique concentration of 
wealth. A small number of family trusts 
has obtained command of a great number of 
enterprises in industry, trade, banking and 
shipping. This concentration has made it 
possible to pay minimum prices for raw 
materials bought abroad; they were pur- 
chased in large quantities and later on dis- 
tributed to the many factories affiliated with 
the importing trust companies. But the 
steady development toward a type of super- 


Though Tokyo is a busy, modern city with 

many huge buildings in the Western style, 

there are still sections where the color of 

an older Japan lingers. These wine casks 

piled high near the Kabukiza theater present- 
a highly decorative pattern. 
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capitalism has simultaneously 


for minimum wages—in the 


tended to 
create a gulf between the few who owned 
the means of production and who went on 
to accumulate wealth, and the many who 
were paid in wages. The masses did share 
in the efforts which transformed Japan into 
a great industrial country; they did not 
share in the profits derived from this posi- 
tion. 

This last factor is overlooked by a great 
many foreign visitors to Japan—not with- 


out reason. I had a chance to see some 
of the ‘model’ factories in Osaka and 
Nagoya. I was taken through the lofty 


halls and airy dormitories; I saw the work- 
ing girls in their gay kimonos, smiling, 
chatty, and friendly, both in their hours of 
work and of leisure. And I had to compel 
myself to remember that these great model 
tactories which provide such pleasant sur- 


-roundings are not typical; that the over- 


whelming majority of Japan’s industrial 
workers, girls and men, are working in 
mushroom factories which cannot afford 
the luxury of lofty dormitories and court- 
yards for exercise. And that even these 
agreeable accessories are meant to make up 
spirit of 
Strength through Joy. But joy, and this is 
the great puzzle of Japan, does not have 
to be artificially created. It is there, and 
the Japanese smile is the most genuine, the 
most natural and the most smiling of all 
smiles. It is hard, and it often seems cruel, 
to lift the shimmering silk curtain of this 
smile, and to look into the depth of human 
misery and despair hidden underneath. 

Japan, despite the industrial fagade, has 
remained an essentially agricultural country. 
The agricultural majority of the population 
forms a social group entirely different in 
interests and outlook from the capitalist- 
industrialist part of the population. 

The sudden and terrific slump of agri- 
cultural prices which set in around 1929 
reduced Japanese farm income within a 
single year by one billion two hundred mil- 
lion yen. Simultaneously, the silk industry, 
which had been the chief secondary source 
of farming income, was badly hit because 
of a sharp decrease in American demand. 
Farm indebtedness rose, and soon more than 
four-fifths of the farms were encumbered. 
The heaviest burden of this depression 
had to be borne by those four million tenants 
who form the bulk of the rural population. 
And unrest and dissatisfaction have taken 
hold of the masses of Japan’s rural prole- 


_ tarians who till the land which they do not 


own. ; 
While the shifting from agricultural to 

industrial and money economy has deeply 

affected the social body of Japan as a whole, 


TRAINING THE NAVY 


Against Japan’s powerful navy the principal 

ports of China are virtually defenseless. 

These young seamen are undergoing the 

rigorous training to which all members of 
her naval forces are subjected. 
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it has hardly influenced the basic relation- 
ships between landlord and tenant farmers. 
Here is one of the most appalling malad- 
justments, and only careful isolation has 
kept the slowly accumulating dynamite from 
exploding. While tenants pay rents to their 
landlords in a way which was economically 
justified in the feudal past, both rural 
classes today depend for credit upon outside 
sources. And both are at the mercy of the 
big bankers in the big city. 

More than two-thirds of Japan’s peasant 
families live on farms not larger than two 
and a half acres. The soil is old and ex- 
hausted. Fertilizer has to be purchased 
from monopoly industries at monopoly 
prices. And hungry share-croppers are 
hardly in a position to support their hungry 
families. In many cases, they have lost 
their lands; in others, only their children 
were driven into the ranks of the urban 
proletariat, thus swelling the industrial labor 
supply. And yet, since the famous rice 
riots of 1918, no serious uprisings have oc- 
curred. For the Japanese countryside is 
peaceful, and the Japanese peasant dreads 


Lee 


arguments and fights. He likes to give in, 
and he prefers compromise to a heated dis- 
pute. 

I have seen the Japanese countryside and 
I have met the Japanese peasant. I have 
enjoyed his incredible hospitality and I have 
found the same disarming and almost 
transcendental smile. In small and clean 
houses, made of paper and wood, a peace- 
ful and dispassionate population carries on, 
living as their ancestors did for centuries 
past. The cherry trees will bloom, and the 
rainy season will come, and the Japanese 
peasant will work in the rice fields—poor 
and peaceful and exceedingly Oriental. 

While the feudal past is still lingering 
around Japan’s peaceful countryside, and 
while noise and haste of a thorough West- 
ernization have taken hold of the Japanese 
city, it is important to know whether the 
youth of Japan, the rising generation in 
city and country, has found a constructive 
and satisfactory attitude toward the con- 
fusion of the world in which they live. 
Through my friendship with a young 

(Continued on page 49) 


Natori from Black Star 


With the papal coat of arms emblazoned on the tail 
of his plane and the insignia of the MIVA on its nose, 
Father Schulte flies north to the arctic wastes. His 
plane is equipped with a two-way radio set, and supply 
ships nose their way through the ice with the aid of 
radio directions broadcast from the guiding plane. 


AERIAL MISSIONARY 


TO THE ARCTIC 


Photographs by Father Schulte from Black Star 


Prussian guardsman, aviator in the World War and 
missionary to the Arctic—such is the extraordinary meta- 
morphosis of six-foot Father Schulte. Ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1922, Father Schulte started to put into practise his 
belief that, if missionaries were willing to dedicate their 
lives to converting unbelievers in remote corners of the 
earth, the world owed them more than a missionary barrel 
once a year. With money donated by sympathetic patrons 
Father Schulte organized in 1929 the Missionary Vehicular 
Association—the MIVA—to carry aid to far outposts of the 
Catholic Church. His first airplane service was in Africa, 
that favorite hunting ground for missionaries. Three years 
ago, Father Schulte came to the United States to inaugurate 
a similar service in the Far North, Here he is equipping the 
arctic missions with airplanes, snowmobiles, wireless and 
radio sets, and a new 200-ton icebreaker has just been pro- 
cured to bring supplies and foodstuffs to the outlying posts. 
Although their main arctic airport is at Churchill on Hud- 
son’s Bay, mission posts stretch to within seventeen degrees 
of the North Pole. With all his solicitude for the material 
comfort of his flock, Father Schulte, as an Oblate father, 
always remembers that man does not live by bread alone. 


For years Jesuit and 
Oblate fathers have 

bored to convert to the 
Christian religion a peo- 
ple already profoundly 
religious in their own 
way. The task has been 
made easier in recent 
years by man-made inven- 
tions such as the airplane 
and radio, which have re- 
moved many of the fears 
that beset the Eskimos in 
their ignorance and isola- 
tion. Even the dogsleds 
are now equipped with 
radio sets, so that the 
power of the storm gods 
is softened and a man 
who is lost may yet be 

found again. 


IN THE TINY MONARCHY ON THE RHINE 


Within the narrow compass of its sixty-five square miles the independent kingdom of Liechtenstein possesses an abundance of splendid scenery—beautiful 
valleys, lofty mountain ranges, picturesque villages and many castles dating from the Middle Ages. The girls in the foreground are wearing the traditional 


costumes of the land. 


EUROPE’S ONLY GERMAN-SPEAKING MONARCHY 


AT rare intervals the world is reminded 
that there exists on the Rhine a romantic 
little state which is Europe’s only German- 
speaking monarchy. It boasts a tiny capital 
called Sweet Valley (Vaduz from Valle 
Dulcis) which is the only national capital 
on that symphonic stream rising amid En- 
gadine snows and finally pouring its mighty 
waters into the North Sea. Only a terrible 
flood, an international bank scandal or the 
arrival on Liechtenstein soil of conspicu- 
ous political refugees from other states of 
Europe (all these things have happened) 
seems able to focus the attention of the 
world upon this peaceful land of Lilliput, 
yet it keeps step with the century and is 
proud to maintain its own identity in the 
family of nations. 

Liechtenstein has long been a_ special 
hobby of mine. I discovered the land in 
the midst of a November sleet storm in 
1928, but this could not dampen or congeal 
my instant enthusiasm for it. With my 
family I spent the summer of 1929 in an 
eleventh-century Rhine castle within its 
frontiers and since then I have returned to 
the principality on the slightest excuse, al- 
most with the instinct of a homing pigeon. 
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By SYDNEY A. CLARK 


For a little more than two centuries 
Liechtenstein has been an independent 
country, reaching this happy estate in 1719 
when Prince Anton Florian united the 
townships of Vaduz and Schellenburg and 


LIECHTENSTEIN’S RULER 


The present ruler of Liechtenstein is Prince 

Franz I. He is seen here with the Princess 

Elsa, the wife whom he married at the age 
of seventy-six. 
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established for his house the principle of 
primogeniture. Napoleon forced the little | 
state to join his Rhine Confederation and | 
after his fall it was still constrained to fur- 
nish minuscule military forces to the Ger- 
man Confederation, but in 1868 even this 
obligation lapsed and Liechtenstein became 
entirely free of “foreign entanglements.” 
Until the close of the World War it main- 
tained for convenience a customs and cur- 
rency union with Austria, switching how- 
ever to Swiss affiliations after the war, 
these being still in effect. Its taxes, its 
budget, its postage stamps and its destiny 
are entirely its own affairs and the coun- 
try is in no sense a protectorate or mandate 
of any larger state. 

The government manages to preserve a 
delicate balance between the paternalistic 
prince and the electorate. The prince names, 
for a period of six years, the Regierungs- 
chef, or chief of state, but the latter’s coun- 
cilors are chosen by the Diet which consists 
of fifteen members elected by general suf- 
frage. I have read in foreign newspapers 
that Dr. Hoop, the present Regierungschef, 
would like to become Liechtenstein’s dic- 
tator but inquiries in Vaduz do not bear 
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this out. There is, in fact, a militant party 
of Fascist leanings opposed to him. Intelli- 
gent Liechtensteiners assert with warmth, 
not to say heat, that their land will not, 
positively not, succumb to the modern fash- 
ion in dictatorships. Switzerland’s inherent 
and very successful democracy wins more 
favor with its small neighbor than do the 
tenets of all the great dictators. 

Taxes, the ghastly bane of Europe since 
Mars cast his shadow over the continent 
again, have alas invaded this once tax-free 
paradise, so long publicized as a haven for 
wealthy dodgers. In former tax-free times 
the fabulously wealthy House of Liechten- 
stein benevolently paid all the costs of gov- 
ernment and repaired all ravages of nature 
with an amused smile, items of a million 
Austrian crowns being of negligible im- 
portance in its immense income. This was, 
in fact, one of the richest houses in Europe, 
owning at one time no less than two thou- 
sand square miles of land in Austria, Bo- 
hemia and Saxony, with great castles and 
hunting lodges scattered about wherever 
needed. The timber holdings alone rep- 
resented a huge fortune. Tens of millions 
of crowns were devoted to building up a 
private gallery of paintings in the Summer 
Palace in Vienna, a collection which be- 
came and remains Europe’s most famous 
and important private gallery. 

However, this Utopian situation passed 
with the war, both for the House and the 
Principality of Liechtenstein. Great por- 
tions of the princely holdings were lost for- 


The capital of Liechtenstein is a mere village with a population of less than 1700. 
which has belonged to the Princes of Liechtenstein for more than two centuries. 


MASK OF SHAME 


In the Middle Ages sinners were forced to 

wear these clumsy iron masks as symbols 

of their ignominy. From the prong above 

the mask dangled a bell which tinkled dis- 

mally and attracted the contemptuous atten- 
tion of passers-by to the culprit. 


ever, shorn away by changes in the map, by 
severe levies, by the currency debacle and 
by hard times generally. The princely purse 
actually became limited in content and 
Liechtensteiners saw the approaching 
shadow of the grim revenue collector. 
Finances are not, however, at all in a dark 
or desperate condition, as in most European 
countries. The pinch is merely relative. 
On my first visit to Liechtenstein the 
patriarch prince, Johann IT, occupied and 
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stronghold with two bastion towers. 


graced the throne. A grand old man was he, 
just entering his eighty-ninth year of life 
and his seventy-first year of continuous 
reign. Almost, but not quite, did Johann II 
set a new all-time record for length of occu- 
pancy of any throne. Although he began 
his reign only at the age of eighteen, not as 
an infant, he was within three years of 
passing all other contenders in history. Al- 
ready well ahead of Queen Victoria and 
Franz Josef he was on the very heels of 
the record-holding Louis XIV. By compar- 
ison with our own revolving system of lead- 
ership he seemed nearly ageless, for his 
reign began betore Lincoln’s election and 
continued with unabated force when. Her- 
bert Hoover was preparing for inaugura- 
tion. Very greatly was this prince beloved 
by his ten thousand subjects and_ his 
benevolent interest was felt in every one 
of the sixty-five square miles that consti- 
tuted his country. He built fine churches in 
Vaduz and Balzers. His diminished purse 
poured out money to reclaim a portion of 
his principality destroyed by flood in 1927 
and to harness the unruly Rhine. He did 
not absent himself continually in Vienna or 
elsewhere but was seen in his castle above 
Vaduz with some frequency. 

In February, 1929, death finally claimed 
Johann II. He was succeeded by his 
brother Franz, a mere stripling of sev- 
enty-six. Johann had been a life-long 
bachelor and so was snowy-whiskered 
Franz, but, at seventy-six the latter took 
to himself an Austrian wife of noble line- 


Above the town to the left may be seen the thirteenth century castle 
In 1905 the castle was restored in the form of a sixteenth century 
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age who thus became the Princess Elsa. It 
was a historic event in the placid life of 
Liechtenstein. Who had ever heard or 
dreamed of a Princess of Liechtenstein? 
The oldest inhabitant could not remember 
such a thing. The imagination could not 
grasp it. 

The ceremony of accession to the double 
throne occurred in the summer of 1929 
when we dwelt in our Rhine castle, and it 
was an affair of true romance on a Grau- 
starkian scale. Liechtenstein went wild with 
the joy of it. Flowers were strewn in the 
path of the bridal couple, a coronet of 
flowers was plaited for Princess Elsa, a 
chorus of children marching in procession 
sang hymeneal Lieder and everybody was 
almost happy enough to burst. 

My two children, feeling themselves vir- 
tually Liechtensteiners because of their 
summer residence in Schloss Gutenberg, 
joined to the hilt in the general excitement. 
At the conclusion of the throning ceremony 
the royal couple made a state-long pil- 
grimage of gracious inspection and this of 
course included Balzers from which our 
castle rose on a sharp eminence. We boasted 
an ancient brass cannon on the castle ter- 
race. It was primed and wadded for firing 
a salute, though everybody was nervous lest 
it explode. Inhaling deeply and holding its 
brazen sides this venerable piece of ord- 
nance presently barked with great effect as 
the procession approached. Squeals of re- 
lief and delight greeted this success. The 
prince made a little speech and Princess 
Elsa smiled pleasantly and waved to her 
subjects. It was all quite perfect and yet 
it happened. George Barr McCutcheon did 
not invent it. 


Liechtenstein’s standing army was abolished 

in 1868 but a few members of the old mili- 

tary organization still survive. With obvious 

pride this veteran of Liechtenstein’s fighting 

forces, in full martial regalia, poses for 
his portrait. 


Liechtenstein gradually calmed its palpi- 
tations after this celebration and resumed 
business as usual. The princely couple re- 
turned to Vienna and although they have 
above Vaduz not only a superb castle but 
a very modern and comfortable villa as 
well, they are seldom or never seen in 
their own principality. The prince, now 
eighty-four, appears to face advancing 
years with more concern than did his 
brother Johann and he dreads the long trip 
from Vienna. 

Liechtenstein consists principally of the 
verdant Rhine valley for a stretch of six- 
teen miles between the southern and north- 
ern frontiers, but it has also a most roman- 
tic hinterland consisting of a chain of Alps 
rising to seven and eight thousand feet and 
exactly one lost valley, the Saminathal, 
which is almost shrouded in oblivion in 
winter, since its inhabitants must cross a 
pass a mile above sea level to reach the 
main valley and their national capital. This 
capital, Vaduz, is a village of less than sev- 
enteen hundred inhabitants, clean, industri- 
ous bicycle-riding Griitzi-saying folk, nine- 
ty-eight per cent of whom are Roman 
Catholics. It is undistinguished except for 
two things, its amazing friendliness and its 
commanding royal castle. 

The castle above Vaduz, dating from the 
thirteenth century and hence a young struc- 
ture compared with our castle at Balzers, 
was thoroughly renovated by Johann II 
who installed exquisite tapestries, artistic 
grill work, Biedermeyer furniture and 
much beautiful paneling in a dark knotty 
lumber from Engadine firs. 

Schloss Vaduz contains a notable col- 
lection of ancient arms and armor, but 
its most curious items are the Schandmask- 
en, or Masks of Shame. These are gro- 
tesque and clumsy iron helmets (a medieval 
invention suggestive in spirit of the Puri- 
tans’ Scarlet Letter) that fitted over the 
heads of their unfortunate victims and were 
worn as marks of conspicuous humiliation 
by convicted evildoers. From a circular 
prong or hook above the Shame Mask 
dangled a bell, which tinkled dismally as 
the culprit walked, ‘attracting the attention 
and then the jeers and insults of all passers- 
by. By a refinement of cruelty, indicative 
of the “good old times,” the mask possesses 
a door or shutter which anyone could open 
for the purpose of gazing at the culprit’s 
face and spitting into it. 

Our castle, Schloss Gutenberg, lies about 
five miles south of Schloss Vaduz, up the 
Rhine Valley and, although substantially 
less sumptuous than that of. the prince, we 
think it a better castle. In the Dark Ages 
it was the stronghold of Palazoles (now 
corrupted to Balzers) and must have been 
virtually impregnable since on three sides 
it merely continues the sheer rock and on 
the other is protected by a very thick and 
lofty bastion. This Schloss, bought and 
restored with loving artistry two decades 
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One of the smallest sovereign states in 

Europe, Liechtenstein was founded in 1719. 

Up until 1919 it was economically allied to 

Austria; since 1924 it has been included in 

the Swiss customs union. The population 

of slightly more than eleven thousand is for 
the most part of German descent. 


ago by the Bavarian sculptor Egon Rhein- 
berger, breathes the very spirit of the Mid- 
dle Ages. It has its own chapel, a small 
but lovely garden, a medieval courtyard 
with defense passages containing slits in the 
massive walls for use of bowmen and arque- | 
busiers and a fine old plaster saint in a 
niche on one wall. 

On my sleety visit to Liechtenstein in 
November I saw and fell in love with 
Schloss Gutenberg. Noting that it was a 
Gasthof to the extent that it served drinks 
to a thirsty public, I climbed, drank and 
forthwith begged Frau Rheinberger to let 
me rent two rooms for the following sum-' 
mer for my family. She was so sorry that | 
this was impossible. Adequate meals could | 
not be provided. The Metzgerei, the Back-| 
eret and the Konditorei refused to make 
deliveries on the summit of her steep hill. 
But I kept at my theme and next summer 
we had our two rooms, eating our main 
meals at a little nunnery in Klein Mels 
down below. ; 

Our rooms, of marvelous memory, 
looked out and down three hundred vertical 
feet, to the brilliant green Rhine floor and 
my wife and I used to watch our children 
playing there in the pied meadows and the 
ice-cold streamlet which they called Rhein- 
chen. Our beds were of the alcove type, 
mere holes in the wall, as seen in Brittany 
and in ancient houses of the Gudbrandsdal 
in Norway. Our stove was a sapphire col- 
ored pile of porcelain that climbed moun- 
tainously toward the ceiling. Our furni- 
ture—well, one noble piece, a flower-painted 
wardrobe, was almost new, bearing the 
strangely modern date of 1806. 

Our meals at the nunnery of Klein Mels 
were as picturesque as our rooms. Before 
and after each repast we all stood up, faced 

(Continued on page 45) 
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—and all the VALUE any ocean travel dollar can buy 
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Dining rooms are air-conditioned for your added cemfort. 


THE MANHATTAN and WASHINGTON 


are two of the most popular vessels afloat. Experi- 
enced travelers, especially, choose them time after 
time not only for travel value, but for travel enjoy- 
ment, too. For though these ships offer six day 
schedules and every modern comfort and luxury, 
they have retained much of the charm and informal- 
ity of more leisurely methods of sea travel. No 
designer, regardless of skill, can build these things 
into a ship. They reflect years and years of experi- 
ence in the fine art of “knowing how”. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS Direct TO ALL EUROPE 


To Ireland, England, France and Germany, the Manhattan and 
Washington offer Cabin Class rates from $186; Tourist, from 
$127. Or on the President Harding and President Roosevelt, 
Cabin Class from $141. And for only $105 up, “American One 
Class” liners every Friday direct to London. Also under the same 
management, the Panama Pacific Line offers fortnightly sailings 
on modern liners to and from Havana, the Panama Canal, 
Mexico and California. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for complete details. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 665 Market St., San Francisco; 19 King St., East, Toronto 


The Manhattan and 
Washington are the 
largest, fastest Ameri- 
can ships. Trim, graceful 
vessels—they are noted 
for steadiness at sea. 


Staterooms are “roomy” 
—well-planned. Break- 
fast in bed, of course, 
any morning you want. 


This American Eagle “houseflag” stands for well- 
run ships and fine seamanship... the “trademark” 
of a company which has been operating ships, 
with conspicuous success, for nearly half a century. 
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THE TRIP OF. THE MONTH—NASSAU 

There are lots of places in this world 
that most of us will never see, lovely and 
intriguing as they are. There are others, 
just around the corner, that we can al- 
most reach out and touch, so close are 
they physically to these United States. 
Yet they are as foreign in flavor and as 
romantic in setting as the Blessed Isles 
themselves, wherever they may be. Such 
a place is Nassau on New Providence Is- 
land in the Bahamas. And it is about the 
easiest place in the world to get to short 
of the corner grocer. You may walk, ride 
—by train, bus or private car—or fly to 
Miami and take a boat or plane from 
there across the narrow strip of sea; you 
may take any one of a dozen cruise ships 
from the Normandie down; or you may 
take a regular sailing from New York or 
Boston or London or Montreal. 

Take your choice of the means of trans- 
portation, depending upon your pocket- 
book, your liver and your time. But if 
you arrive by boat, you will chuckle with 
delight at the motley throng of black 
boys who row out to meet you, clad in 
nondescript bathing trunks and maybe a 
red necktie by way of adornment or an 
old straw hat to keep the sun off. And 
you will catch your breath at the beauty 
of ebony bodies as they dive to the bot- 
tom of a transparent turquoise sea to 
bring up the dime you have tossed them. 
Don’t waste your pennies. And don’t ex- 
pect much excitement over a nickel. Then 
if you are wise and have only a short 
time to stay, you will take a glass-bot- 
tomed boat direct to the marine gardens 
and another world. For here you see on 
the floor of the ocean purple fans waving 
a graceful hail and farewell as you glide 
past, and fantastic coral growths, while 
strange and wondrous fish of every hue 
swim unafraid beneath your feet. Your 
glass-bottomed boat will land you on the 
lee side of Hog Island (won’t some enter- 
prising Nassovian change its name?) and 
you must walk, not run or ride, to the 
coral sands of Paradise Beach on the op- 
posite shore. For you will pass through 
_a stately avenue of royal palms and casua- 
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to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish us members information 
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rina trees and, if you are lucky, some lazy 
little black boy in absurd regalia will ap- 
pear from nowhere and chant a hundred 
and one verses from the current popular 
ditty. For all I know, it may still be 
“Mama no want no peas, no rice, no Cco- 
conut oil!” He'll do the rhumba for you, 
too, marking the rhythm with long pods 
from the flamboyant tree and raising the 
ante for an extra wriggle. He’s probably 
a pest and he won’t be allowed on the 
beach, but we found him amusing. 

Of course if you are staying more than 
a day or two, you can do things at your 
leisure. But if you are to have only one 
night in port, choose one when the moon 
rides high. Then pick the jolliest-look- 
ing cabby you can find to take you driv- 
ing up the hill through moonlit streets 
where giant silk cotton trees cast their 
twisted shadows on the shining faces of 
the little whitewashed houses, and the 
sea is a sheet of silver. 

The next day you'll shop—buy sponges 
at the sponge market and maybe perfume 
and gloves and soft English wools and 
doeskin. And if you believe in guide 
books, you'll probably take a trip around 
the island and see all the sights. But if 
you are lazy as we were, you will just go 
back to the sea gardens and look: at the 
fish, or loll on the beach, or take a sail 
on one of the myriad little boats shat dot 
this opalescent sea. 

If you can stay a while, you wl find 
every sort of accommodation from suites 
in the most luxurious hotel to rooms with 
private families. And there is golf and 
horseback riding and swimming and 
dancing and fishing for everyone. Or if 
you prefer, you can just sit and think— 
or merely sit—and wish you could stay 
forever on this enchanted isle. 


A last word about clothes. The days 
are warm enough for summer dresses but 
take a light wrap along for the evenings 
when there is always a breeze off the 
ocean. And don’t trust the laundresses 
of Nassau to get your dress shirt ready 
for you to wear to dinner the next night, 
for after the last tender has waited an 
hour, as ours did, you'll probably see a 
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long black figure ambling down the dock 
witha pile of sparkling white and un- 
ironed shirts poised firmly on his head. 


TRAVEL LECTURES RESUMED AT 
CLUB HEADQUARTERS 


Once again, in response to the many re- 
quests sent in by Club members, the Fri- 
day afternoon illustrated travel lectures 
will be resumed at the Club headquar- 
ters, 116 East 16th Street, New York City. 
On January 28 at 3 p.m., Dr. Faithe will 
open the series with a talk on Egypt. The 
next lectures after that will be held on 
February 18 and 25. 

Members who are interested in these 
lectures are urged to attend, for only in 
this way can we determine whether or 
not there is sufficient enthusiasm to war- 
rant their continuance. 


RADIO NEWS 


Tune in during February on _ the 
TRAVEL HOUR and listen to talks on 
the Soviet Union, France, Austria and 
New Zealand. If you like these programs 
—or if you have criticisms to offer—write 
in to your local station. This is the only 
way we can tell what you want. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members. are requested to eliminate 
the following hotels from the Official Ho- 
tel and Shop Bulletin: 
California—Tahoe Tavern, Lake Tahoe. 
Florida—The Flagler, the George Wash- 

ington and the Mayflower, Jacksonville. 

The George Washington, West Palm 

Beach. 

Maine—The Malvern, Bar Harbor. 


THE FEBRUARY COVER 


When Joseph Mallord William Turner 
was in Egypt, he kept a sketchbook in 
which he recorded in rough water colors 
all the changing hues in the Egyptian 
sky. Possibly it was the brilliant sunsets 
on the desert which accounted for the 
heightened scale of coloring which be- 
gan to show in Turner’s work about this 
time. The two water colors reproduced 
on the cover are from his Egyptian 
sketchbook made in 1836. 


A MEMORY 
PICTURE that 
LINGERS FOR 
A LIFETIME 


ILL your soul with the beauty of the silver and 
indigo lakes that mirror Switzerland’s scenic glory. 
Gather inspiration from the towering mountains that rear 
their heads above the clouds. Find repose amid the calm 


countryside or discover the thrill of mountaineering. 


Your dollar is worth 42% more since the devalu- 
ation of the franc. Railroad fares have been reduced 
up to 45%. No visas, no money formalities. Only a 


few hours from any part of the Continent. 


INCLUDE SWITZERLAND IN YOUR EUROPEAN ITINERARY. 


Ask your travel agent or write for Booklet T-1 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
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CARCASS ONRRKDE 


BY MOTOR CAR 


“Ah, might | but see Carcassonne’’— 
Gustave Nadaud 


The day before you sail, you drive 
your car to the French Line pier at the 
foot of 48th Street in New York. There 
it is put into the ship’s garage, un- 
crated. When you dock at Havre, it is 
waiting for you. Or you can readily 
rent a car abroad. 


And then what high adventure 
crowds upon you! Motoring over the 
magnificent, uncrowded, well-marked 
highways that connect all parts of 
western Europe. Visiting alluring out- 
of-the-way spots .. . seeing breath- 
taking views of snow-capped mountains 
and flower-filled valleys .. . touring 
the colorful wine districts . . . driving 
through the gates to Carcassonne! 


Round-trip minimum rate for cars on 
the French Line is only $165. With this 
year’s favorable rate of exchange, an 
all-expense, 2100-mile three-week tour 
of France for three persons (including 


shipping and return of car) can easily 
be made for $185 for each individual. 


To make your t:ip complete 
you will want to cross both 
ways by French Line. Your 
Travel Agent will gladly help 
you plan all details; and he 
will save you much time and 
money. 610 Fifth Ave. (Rocke- 
feller Center), New York. 


® New York to England and France, and thus to all Europe: ILE DE 
FRANCE, Feb. 12, March 19. ® NORMANDIE, March 2, 30 ®@ 
PARIS, March 12 © Fly anywhere in Europe via Air-France. 
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“Well Felcome You!” 


Straight to the heart of the family circle, where your lan- 
guage is ours, where you'll feel “at home” the minute 
you land. You'll see the pageant of age-old gaiety and 
customs that you've dreamed of. Castles, cities, villages, 
countryside, glowing with legend and charm—reflected 
against the amazing newness of the modern British 
Isles. London’s Tower, and the Conqueror’s battle- 
ments—Shakespeare’s birthplace at Stratford. Magnifi- 
cent, world-famous, modern hotels—ivied Elizabethan 
Inns in Sussex. George Washington’s ancestral Sulgray e 
manor. Noble Cathedrals, treasure houses of history and 
art. A hundred breath-taking sites that touch America’s 
memories—and all reached easily, luxuriously and swiftly 
from London by Rail. Travel values are up, and visa 
costs are down to $2.00 in England. 


Independent tours, pre-arranged to your wish. “Circular 
Tours” that go “everywhere”, suit every whim and 
purse. Scotland by the famous “Flying Scotsman” and 
the “Royal Scot’’. Ireland by rail and steamer. To the 
Continent via such famous ports as Harwich, Dover and 
Folkestone and to Paris via the “Golden Arrow’’ route. 


Write Department 410 for the new 
“This is England” booklet. Address: 


C. M. Turner, General Trafhc Manager, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 

(16 West 49th St.), New York. L. T. Jones, Middle West Rep- 

resentative, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, II]. J. D. Cam- 

eron, Pacific Coast Representative, +12 West Sixth St., Los 
Angeles, Cal., or your own Tourist Agent. 
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RADIUM MINING IN THE ARCTIC 
(Continued from page 11) 


had set us down before we stepped 
ashore at Eldorado. The ice had 
begun to melt, but Labine and his 
partner, wading in water up to their 
knees, managed to get their supplies 
across the bay. They made a rough 
camp, but tragedy had caught up with 
them. St. Paul was stricken with 
snow-blindness. He had to stay in 
camp and poultice his eyes with tea 
leaves, while Labine went on. 

The morning of May 16th Labine 
was carefully following the shore of 
a tiny island when he saw what he 
had come so far to find—a fine vein 
of silver. He looked across to the 
mainland, not more than four hun- 
dred feet away, and there was a great 
wall of rock stained with cobalt- 
bloom and copper-green. Labine hur- 
ried across the slushy ice and found 
a great vein showing all the asso- 
ciated ores of cobalt, including sil- 
ver. 
his feet, a piece of black metal about 
the size of a large plum. Looking 
about carefully he found the vein 
and chipped off a piece with his ham- 
mer. It was pitchblende. 

As I sat in Mr. Labine’s office in 
Toronto with that same black metal 
plum in my hands, he said, “My first 
thoughts were about Dr. Miller who 
had died. He was the geologist for 
the Province of Quebec. In 1912 he 
visited the mines at Joachimsthal and 
when he came back to Cobalt he told 
us boys we ought to learn everything 
we could about pitchblende. I had 
found it three thousand miles from 
Cobalt, but it was too late for Dr. 
Miller to know about it.” 

When the two men came out, and 
St. Paul had recovered his eyesight, 
Labine hurried with his samples and 
the story of what he had seen to the 
Dominion Bureau of Mines in Ot- 
towa. Hugh Spence talked with him, 
tested the ores and wrote a report 
that astonished his superiors, it was 
so enthusiastic. Dr. Spence realized 
what the discovery meant to Canada, 
but even more what it meant to suf- 
fering humanity. His quiet, persist- 
ent belief brought results. The Bu- 
reau agreed to help work out the best 
ways of milling the ore and solve 
the much more difficult problem of 
extracting the radium. The mine of- 
ficials would have to solve the trans- 
portation difficulties. 

Within the year after Gilbert La- 
bine picked up the plum-sized piece 
of pitchblende men were at work 
blasting ore out of the surface of 
the rocks on what the Dominion 
named Labine Point. By the water 
route, a few hardy miners went in 
with scant equipment and lived in 
tents during a winter when the 
thermometer often dropped to 60° 
below. 

Meanwhile there were long hours 
of study and endless conferences be- 
tween the government scientists and 
Gilbert Labine. They decided that a 
mill must be built at the mine since 
it would be impossible to bring out 
huge quantities of crude ore. Diesel 
engines were needed to furnish power 
for drilling, for hoists, and to run 
the mill. The story of the way in 
which distances were overcome and 
obstacles conquered is an epic in the 
tale of man’s ingenuity and fortitude. 

How were they to handle the milled 
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Suddenly he noticed, right at— 


ore as the Bellanca, which the mine 
bought for that purpose, brought out 
ton after ton? The Belgians guard- 
ed the secret of their refining process, 
but Dr. Marcel Pochon who had 
worked with the Curies in Paris came 
to Canada. Together with the Do- 
minion scientists he experimented 
and plannéd and the refinery at Port 
Hope, eighty miles east of Toronto, 
is the result. Since it takes five tons 
of chemicals to refine one ton of 
concentrates, the ore had to be car- 
ried to the chemicals, not the chemi- 
cals to the ore. 

When I visited Eldorado late last 
summer, the mill had been operating 
four years and miners had tunneled 
five hundred feet below the surface, 
that is, three hundred feet below 
the frost line. I was there when 


' the little motorship Great Bear ar- 


rived from Fort Franklin, two hun- 
dred miles to the west, on her first 
trip after the break-up. On her 
deck was a huge Diesel engine to 
replace a smaller one in the power 
plant. I watched two tractors haul 
the Diesel over rough stones to the 
power plant where 
would install her with such precision 
that a nickel would stand upright, 
as I saw one do, on a twin engine 
that was already operating. 

To my eyes, the mill looked like 
a noisy, fantastic puzzle made up 
of bumping tables; crushers; rod 
mills; jigs; shimmying tables in 
whose corners black, wet ribbons of 
pitchblende formed; flotation cells 
where revolving paddles skimmed 
shining bubbles of copper and silver 
out of a chemical brew. 

Every twenty-four hours seventy- 
five tons of ore go through that in- 
tricate but ordered process to emerge 
as two tons of concentrates—half 
pitchblende to go to the refinery at 
Port Hope, and the other half, cop- 
per and silver, destined for a smelter 
at Tacoma, Washington. Ten tons 
of concentrated pitchblende carries 
with it one gram of radium. The 
concentrates are shipped by air in 
one hundred and fifty pound bags 
about the size of a fifty pound sack 
of flour to Port Hope. 

Later, at the Port Hope plant, 
Dr. Marcel Pochon led me upstairs 
and down. I felt the heat of a con- 
tinuous furnace where sulphur is 
driven from the pitchblende. I 
looked into the heat-white kiln where 
it is roasted with common salt and 
peered into the huge vats with their 
stew containing sulphuric acid. A 
small amount of silver travels from 
Eldorado with uranium and radium. 
Hypo-sulphate catches it. Lead is 
banished with caustic soda. Sodium 
carbonate fights silica, and muriatic 
acid finishes; the job just before the 
scene changes for the last act in the 
laboratory. 

“Here in our laboratory,’ Dr. 
Pochon said with the admiration of 
a pupil for his teacher shining in 
his eyes, “we work much as Madame 
Curie did in that miserable shed in 
anise: 

This laboratory, however, is not a 
“miserable” one. Crystallization 
takes place in rarely beautiful broad 
quartz bowls at one stage in the 
process which involves heating and 
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the engineers 


RADIUM MINING IN THE ARCTIC 
(Continued from page 44) 


cooling twenty-two times. Finally, 
five weeks after the pitchblende en- 
tered the continuous furnace, a tiny 
crystal cup no larger than a demi- 
tasse holds the final product—a few 
milligrams of radium-barium. 

Marcel Pochon closed the door 
of a small room in which there is 
a lead safe. Out of that safe he 
took a tiny glass tube no bigger than 
a match, and I caught my breath. 
In the darkness I saw the glowing 
red and eerie blue of radium that 
nature had buried aeons ago in the 
rock on Great Bear Lake. 

It was summer when I visited La- 
bine Point but it was only a matter 
of weeks until winter, long and bit- 
ter, would ride down on _ howling 
winds from the arctic. I watched 
the men, whom the Bellanca had car- 
ried in for at least a year’s stay, 
working feverishly. They sawed 
arctic timber that was being nailed 
into a larger cook house, a more 
adequate store house and a larger 


assay laboratory. In the office on the 
hill engineers bent over maps and 
charts, while clerks checked tons of 
food from Edmonton ordered months 
before. 

Winter is with them now. Ice 
six feet thick covers the entire 12,- 
000 square miles of Great Bear Lake, 
the thermometer may register 70° 
below zero, but young men go down 
into the frozen rocks, the Diesel en- 
gines keep turning, the cook and his 
helpers keep on serving appetizing 
meals. 

“Eldorado, they call you,’ I 
thought as I peered through the win- 
dow of the plane for one last look 
back upon this place of difficult toil. 
“That name implies the vision of 
desire. This Eldorado, for all its 
harsh surroundings, is well named, 
for it is from here, by this hard 
work, that radium, which will bring 
relief to so many sufferers, goes out 
to an anxious world.” 


EUROPE’S ONLY GERMAN-SPEAKING MONARCHY 


(Continued from page 40) 


a holy shrine and the nuns recited in 
Swiss German a long plea for grace 
and a return of thanks. My thanks 
were in no small part for the frost- 
cold bottle of beer which the devoted 
brides of the church fetched daily 
for me from the village tap room. 

The hinterland of Liechtenstein is 
one of its major charms. I have ex- 
plored it several times on foot and 
by car. A Romanish note is appar- 
ent in many of its place names, 
Masescha, Sticca, Lavena, Samina and 
Malbun, for instance, and the rugged 
virility of these hamlets, clinging to 
alp and cliff as if by sheer determina- 
tion, is wonderfully stimulating. My 
favorite haunt in the “Liechtenstein 
Alps” is Gaflei, with a remarkable 
Alphotel founded in 1850 by Carl 
Schadler. Here, just barely under 
the dome of heaven and nearly a 
mile above the soft green civiliza= 
tion of the Rhine Valley, is a com- 
fortable inn. On the grounds of this 
inn one finds an outdoor swimming 
pool, an observation tower, bravely 
flying a big blue and red flag of 
Liechtenstein and a cliffside lawn 
as well tamed as the tea garden of 
an English coaching inn. 

I have wandered from here to the 
tunnel at Sticca amid a blinding snow- 
storm with a cowherd who had it in 
mind to go to California and develop 
a dairy ranch. [I have wandered 
through the lofty Alpine meadows 
about Gaflei with my children, pick- 
ing the flowers which the law per- 
mits and searching surreptitiously for 
just one Edelweiss, which the law 
does not permit, but which are often 
bootlegged by tiny children. 

The pass leading to Liechtenstein’s 
lost valley, the Saminathal, climbs a 
mile in air, then tunnels a mountain 
to emerge upon a scene of tumbled 
desolation, a white waste in winter, 
a gray waste in summer, clad here 
and there with forest firs and beau- 
tified by a bright green core made by 
the Samina River. Deep in this val- 
ley lie the little forgotten hamlets of 


{ 


Steg and Malbun almost as remote 
from the world as anything in Eu- 
rope. The little wooden church of 
Steg, an ancient structure with an odd 
round tower, has, however, traveled 
widely for it is pictured (on some 
issues) on the thirty-Rappen stamp 
of Liechtenstein and thirty Rappen 
is the sum required for a letter to 
any foreign country. 

The stamps of Liechtenstein make 
an intricate and utterly fascinating 
study. Like its sister states of Lil- 
liputian size, Andorra, Monaco and 
San Marino, this state has deliber- 
ately and profitably made postage 
stamps one of its important “ex- 
ports” for the collector market. 

A large book has been published 
solely about Liechtenstein stamps and 
complete sets of every issue are to 
be seen in the postal museum at Va- 
duz. In 1912 the first independent 
issue appeared and carried the face 
of Johann IJ, then a young man of 
seventy-two. These stamps and sub- 
sequent issues until 1920 were in Aus- 
trian currency, that is Kronen and 
Heller. After the change in national 
affiliations, they were in Swiss francs 
and Rappen (i.e. centimes).. Their 
beauty increased and their variety 
became. dazzling. 

Our castle, Schloss Gutenberg, dec- 
orated the ninety-Rappen stamp and 
we were as proud as Punch. Our 
bedroom windows are in the very 
center of the picture and almost we 
can be seen leaning out of them, 
gazing down at the Rhine. Our own 
imaginations supply this lack, for we 
were living in the castle when an 
artist named Kosel designed. this 
stamp. We are happy to think that 
one of our favorite haunts lies in 
the album of many a_ philatelist, 
young and old. The venerable struc- 
ture was sold in 1937 to a German 
engineer but it remains and will al- 
ways remain one of the choicest 


properties that constitute our far- 


flung estate of travel memory. 
esa ae 
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; You'll hear it often as your spotless, turbo- 
@ electric liner especially built for tropical serv- 


iy y ice heads for the blue Caribbean... You'll 
hear it repeatedly as you play—rest—tan in 
7 the sun on broad sports decks, and regally 
aaah in spacious salons. You'll hear it from the 
~ smart, travel-wise shipmates who share your 


pleasure and your company in the gay, 
informal shipboard life ... or ashore in fasci- 
nating tropical ports. And you will become 
aware that your own personal pattern for a 
perfected cruise has been more than matched 


by the Great White Fleet. 


Guest Cruises from New York to the 


WEST INDIES 
and the CARIBBEAN 


@ EVERY WEDNESDAY to Puerto Colombia (Barranquilla), 
Cartagena, and Santa Marta in Colombia, South America, with 2 
calls at Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 14 Days te $185 up. 


@ EVERY SATURDAY to colorful Costa Rica, including two calls at 
gay Havana and the Panama Canal Zone. 15 Days . . $210 up. 


Orchestras, sound movies, Outdoor swimming pools. 
All outside staterooms, mechanical ventilation. 


Also weekly cruises from Philadelphia to Guatemala — 19 days $255. 
Other Cruises weekly from New Orleans. 


Great White Flank 


Apply any Fcc tS Travel Agent or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N. R., or 632 Fifth Ave. 
New York; 111 W. Washington St., Chicago; 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans; Pier 9, North 
Wharves, Philadelp ja: ror Tremont St., Boston. 
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AN AD WITHOUT 
ADJECTIVES 


(In Which We Talk 
Facts About Vacations 
And Their Costs) 


We want to talk to you in person or by letter, 
to tell you what we have to offer, to answer your 
questions about Florida, vacations, costs—and about 
how the best costs less on a vacation in Florida, when 
you know how to secure it. 


Therefore, we have staffs of specialists in New 
York and Chicago who will come to see you there, 
or even in Boston, Philadelphia and Washington. If 
you are outside the areas or do not want an interview, 
they will give you the information by correspondence. 


In Miami Beach, the Roney Plaza represents 
the best in living and playing; in Miami (Coral 
Gables) it’s the Miami Biltmore. 


Here are hotels offering a policy of enter- 
tainment, an innovation in service, privileges and 
economies, that will amaze you. 


For example, as a guest of the Roney Plaza 
or Miami Biltmore, you do not have to pay a cent 
to go places. Transportation by aerocar is provided 
night and day, to take you wherever you choose—to 
the races, clubs, jai alai, theaters, shops, even down 
to Key Largo, 48 miles south of Miami, for fishing. 
With an aerocar always at your disposal without 
charge, you avoid the expense of taxis—a saving, as 
our figures can show, of approximately one-third of 
your costs on vacation! 


In addition, privileges in clubs which would 
cost you thousands of dollars elsewhere providing 
golf, fishing and swimming are included in the cost 
of your accommodations at the hotel. 


Ask for our facts, figures, data. Your request 
will not obligate you, of course. We have a lot of 
information you will value as a vacationist in Florida, 


whether you come to our hotels or not. 


Write, wire or phone us. In New York: 551 
Fifth Avenue, Room 712, telephone MUrray Hill 
2-0521; in Chicago: 120 S. La Salle Street, Room 
1265, telephone FRAnklin 4645. 


THE BILLION DOLLAR ISLANDS OF PERU 


(Continued from page 30) 


Isla del Sur, varies from grayish- 
white, through tawny yellow, 
to patches of brown where the 
newly dug guano is exposed to the 
air. Not a blade of grass or a drop 
of natural fresh water is to be 
found on these heated patches of 


desert. One walks with difficulty 
over its hot stones or, with a 
resounding crunch, occasionally 


breaks through alkali crust into the 
holes just beneath the surface. Yet, 
Isla del Norte alone had a settle- 
ment in 1850 of some three thou- 
sand people, including Chinese 
coolies, government officials, sol- 
diers and convict workmen. 
Between Isla del Norte and Isla 
Central, a stretch of water, about a 
mile wide, affords a protected road- 
stead and it is the main anchorage 
for vessels. At the peak of the 
guano industry it was not uncom- 


mon to see one hundred and fifty” 


to two hundred ships of sail in this 
anchorage. 

Of all accounts of the guano in- 
dustry and life on the Chinchas, the 
most impartial and poignant are 
those in letters of sea captains writ- 
ten during their long stay there. 
Among the vessels listed in the old 
Lloyd’s records as running to the 
Chinchas you will find the Tristram 
Shandy, Tam O’Shanter, Haidee and 
others, all belonging to the Soules 
of Freeport, Maine. 

For more than half a century the 
name of that little Maine seaport 
and the Soule family house flag were 
well known on all the Seven Seas, 
carried by ships built, owned and 
commanded by members of that fam- 
ily. 

So, when I was talking recently of 
the Chinchas with my friend Lin- 
coln Soule, he brought out a letter. 

“This may interest you,” he said, 
“Tt’s by a cousin of my father’s, 
Captain Enos Soule who hailed from 
Freeport. He was only thirty when 
he wrote it. I found it among some 
old family papers.” 

The letter, written possibly aboard 
the Tam O’Shanter, will tell its own 
story. 


Chinchas Islands 
Dec. 1853. 
“Mrs. Joanna Soule 

“Dear Cousin: Having nothing 
special to employ myself about, I 
am going to give you a little descrip- 
tion of things going on abroad. As 
you are not placed in a position to 
see how other people on this mun- 
dane sphere exist, I will endeavor to 
give you a little history of the way 
things are done at the Chincha 
Tslands. 

“The Chincha Islands are three in 
number, with seven or eight small 
keys lying around them. They lie 
in a direct line of nearly north and 
south six miles in length by about 
one half of a mile in breadth ac- 
cording to the English surveys. The 
islands before the present deposits 
were made were wholly of a rocky 
formation averaging about sixty feet 
in height, lying about eight miles 
from the mainland. On their shore 
there are innumerable arches and 
grottoes, formed by the surf lashing 
wayes beating against their sides. 
Some of them have a beautiful ap- 
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pearance and just what our imag- 
inations would fancy a fit dwelling 
place for fays and fairies of the 
olden time. 

“The guano on top in some places 
is eighty feet in depth, the average 
is about forty feet. It has to all ap- 
pearance been formed and forming 
for centuries before the creation of 
the world according to the generally 
received opinion of the creation. It 
is probably formed by the remains of 
the sea lions, penguins, and their ex- 
crements. The sea lion crawls up to 
the top of the island to die when 
he gets old, whether it is for the 
benefit of the sea breeze or not ] am 
not able to tell. 

“Tn digging the laborers find fos- 
sil remains such as petrified eggs, 
socket ioints and other pieces without 
any definite shape, probably decom- 
posed bones of the sea lion. These 
remains have all the smell of pure 
ammonia and some of them are quite 
white and delicate. The guano is 
smellable at the distance of six miles 
from the island, rather annoying at 
first but soon becomes quite natural, 
except when one goes where it is 
being stirred up, and in ships’ holds 
where there is no breeze stirring it 
will suffiocate one that is not used to 
it. 

“They have regular trimmers to 
trim the cargo when the ships load 
under the manquira. When a ship 
loads with her boats it is not so bad 
but we can trim it with our own 
crew. The boats are loaded with 
shoots made of canvass the mouth of 
which is fastened to the bank, a 
tackle placed on the other end hooked 
to a chain and another left some dis- 
tance from the shore, in order to 
keep the end of the shoot off so that 
a boat can lie afloat and receive the 
guano as it runs out. The man- 


quiras are larger shoots, of which { 


there are two, for loading ships un- 
der. The ships are moored to buays 
placed. for the purpose. The shoots 
are guyed with tackles so as to keep 


them over the different hatchways. | 


They sometimes run in six hundred 
tons a day. 

“The guano is fine like flour so 
that every one on board has to eat 
not a small quantity, and is not even 
grateful for the privilege he enjoys. 
It goes in every nook and corner, 
nothing escapes its polluting touch. 
It takes three days to get a load and 
those that have been under say that 
two thousand dollars would be no 
temptation to induce them to under- 
go a second trial. (That is when 
they first get out) but man is apt to 
forget his sufferings soon after he 
is relieved from them, perhaps the 
same persons will come for another 
cargo thinking they might have been 
mistaken in their first trial. 

“The labor on the islands is done 
by the peons and criminals of Peru 
and Chinese apprentices. Principal- 
ly Chinese who are inveigled away 
from their homes, coming here with 
the cheering hope of bettering their 
condition. They were engaged at 
home on what is called by the philan- 
thropists the apprentice system. The 
same as our philanthropic neighbor 
Johnny Bull sells his Negroes (of 
which he robs the slave ships) to 
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THE BILLION DOLLAR ISLANDS OF PERU 
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Server tor a. term! of “years,. The 
Peruvian ships go over to China with 
guano, and on their return they take 
the poor Chinamen as passengers, 
just as they can bargain. Some give 
six years’ service, some eight, others 
ten for their passages and keep. 
When they arrive at Callao they are 
sold to the highest bidder, fetching 
more or less according to the qual- 
ity of the article, and his term of 
time. The most of them are bought 
up by the man who gets guano. They 
average about $180 apiece. The 
Peruvian government gave a bounty 
of $30 per head for every one 
brought in the first year to encourage 
the trade, which paid all the expenses 
of bringing. 

“The works on the island are 
leased out by government on contract 
to Don Jesus Elias for the term of 
ten years, he gets $2 per ton for 
each ton shipped, clears about one, 
government finding shoots and 
launches. Each Chinaman is made to 
dig five tons a day, what he has for 
fodder I am not yet informed. If 
he has not performed his task he gets 
a certain number of lashes on the 
bare back instead, cutting through 
the skin and flesh, if he is fortunate 
enough to have any, at every blow. 
They have very little if any clothes, 
mostly naked. Whether they have 
any shelter or not I have not yet 
ascertained. They have ignoramuses 
for doctors to doctor the sick. When 
they are paraded before him of a 
morning perhaps he will pronounce 
half of the quorum sick, the rest are 
taken out and well flogged for pre- 
suming to be so. 

“Suicide is of almost daily oc- 
currence, the most approved method 
is jumping off the cliffs and dashing 
themselves to pieces below on the 
rocks. Some do it in a more quiet 
manner. Probably their lives do not 
average more than half of their ap- 
prenticeship. The English language 
is inadequate to describe anything 
like their sufferings. It is the es- 
_ sence of the extract of cruelty boiled 
down and trebly refined in the in- 


fernal regions, brought up to earth 


by the devil and his imps, and applied 
with all the venom of a bad Spanish 
heart, perhaps the descendant of a 
Pizarro. The Spanish inquisition 
with all its tortures was mercy in 
comparison. If there is any credit 
given at the final judgment for the 
sufferings undergone on earth | think 
these poor Chinamen have had 
enough to weigh down any amount 
of sin. If not I cannot see any 
mercy in their Creator. 

“There are but two islands work: 
ing, the other has never been touched, 
and is kept for some future time. 
I should think these that are working 
would last ten years at least, and 
they are sailing off under canvas at 
the rate of two thousand tons per 
diem. 


Te, 


“There is an overseer or governor 
as he chooses to style himself sta- 
tioned at each island. One of them 
is a renegade Hungarian, calls him- 
self Kossuth, says he is a cousin of 
the original. He is a great deal the 
more cruel of the two, a perfect 
devil. If Hell is a republic, I should 
not wonder if he was a candidate for 
the next presidency, as he is sick 
now. If Kossuth the eloquent has 
any of his blood I should hope his 
career was about run out. ... The 
old proverb says the Devil is not so 
bad as he is painted, perhaps I have 
been misinformed. At any rate I 
have seen awful castigations given 
this very morning. 

“The Samuel Fales has not yet 
made her appearance. I shall look 
for her in ten days from now. We 
have got to lie here until March if 
not longer, it is not very pleasing 
to think of, but it must be so. Per- 
haps we may meet again sometime or 
other, then I shall be able to give you 
some further particulars. These will 
hardly pay tor reading, you will 
think, but you must not expect much 
from one who has but one talent, 
and that has never been cultivated. 
We are all well. My best wishes go 
with this advice. 

Your cousin, 
Enos Soule” 

In the year this letter was written 
the guano industry of the Chinchas 
was at its peak. A survey by Pe- 
ruvian engineers showed that at that 
time there were 13,376,100 tons of 
available guano still on these islands. 
Time brought quick changes. In 1873, 
twenty years after Soule’s letter was 
written, the population of Isla del 
Norte was reduced to but one hun- 
dred and sixty-five persons, and the 
guano output of all three Chinchas 
had fallen to 11,634 tons, from an an- 
nual output in 1853 of about half a 
million tons. 

Now we find that Peru, by its 
scrupulous regard for both the con- 
servation and business factors of the 
guano industry has, through its ad- 
ministration, achieved today almost a 
uniform growth in the increment of 
guano. “The guano industry will go 
on, under proper administration, to 
the advantage of the country to 
which it belongs, as long as the 
rhythm of Nature continues to favor 
life conditions throughout the guano 
tract. The building upon the 
wreck of the past of the greatest of 
all Nature’s enterprises based upon 
the conservation of wild animals, is 
an inspiring story of modern Peru.” 

But, as one stumbles upon the sun 
and guano-bleached, mummified rem- 
nants of what were once deluded men 
from China, these mute witnesses to 
man’s inhumanity to man will ever 
remain a blot on Western civiliza- 
tion. 


y 
.-.-ON THE ANCHOR LINE TO EUROPE 
via SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


Sturdy Anchor liners, Scottish as heather, recapture the romance 
of leisurely sea voyaging. Sailing Anchor Line, you'll enjoy the 
heartfelt hospitality of which Anchor Line is justly proud. And 
proud, too, of its honest, unobtrusive 
service, its savory, bountiful food. 
What’s more, you’ll save money. 
Anchor Line’s rates are considerately 
low. And Anchor Line’s is the famous 
economy route to Europe, because 
you start your trip abroad at the top 
of the map. Visit lovely Ireland; dock 
direct at Glasgow for its Empire 
Exhibition and fabled Scotland, then 
down through the North of England 
to London in a few hours— en route 
to the Continent. No costly un- 
economical retracing of steps — 
you travel in a “going”’ direction all 
the way. Frequent sailings from New 
York and Boston to Cobh, Dublin, 
Londonderry, Belfast and Glasgow. 
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11 Rockefeller Plaza, New York... Offices in Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, San Francisco, Toronto 


® MINIMUM RATES 
Cabin Class . $155.00 
Tourist Class $120.50 
Third Class $91.00 


Slightly higher in summer sea- 
son. Reduction for round trips. 


“SCOTLAND’S OWN FLEET” 
T. S. S. Caledonia 
T. S. S. California 
T. S. S. Transylvania 
T. S. S. Tuscania 
T. S. S. Cameronia 
Built by Scots — Manned by Scots 


SEE YOUR OWN 
AUTHORIZED TRAVEL 
AGENT, OR 
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NASSAU 


Attracts the World’s Finest Cruises 
One sails almost every day! 


FROM NEW YORK 


Sailing Date Ship Line 
Jan222155--BRITANNIC. 0.05 een Cunard White Star..... 12 
"© 21 ...... SANTA ELENA ...Grace Line sail 

“ 22...... MUNARGO... ..Munson Line .. 
Nine 22 ei BREMEN .. Hamburg American .... 5 


Clyde Mallory Line .. 13 


“ 26... IROQUOIS _ ; 
..-Panama Pacific ............ 10 


“28 WASHINGTON. 


** 28...... SANTA ROSA .. Grace Line .-:::.. aly, 
EN aS eae CARINTHIA .... Cunard White Star...... 6 


er GRIPSHOLM ... 
..... SANTA PAULA 
MUNARGO ... 
NORMANDIE 
COLUMBUS... 
CARINTHIA. 
. [IROQUOIS 
PARIS 


Swedish-American ...... 54 
Grace Line ae 
Munson Line .. 
French Line 2 
.. Hamburg American ....47 
«Cunard White Star...... 6 
--Clyde Mallory Line... 13 
“French. Lime s..ssccc0c% 2000 13 
fo LACE IME 5x ; 
Cunard White 
Cunard White Star 
Grace Line .. 
Munson Line .. 
Cunard White Star .... 
..-Clyde Mallory Line... 13 
is. French«Line® 3:.; 
..... SANTA PAULA ;.«Grace Line 
.. CARINTHIA... ..Cunard White 
PARISh ice cee French Line 
Grace Line .. 


SANTA ROSA... 
MUNARGO....... 
CARINTHIA 
IROQUOIS... 
CHAMPLAIN ... 


CARINTHIA... 
IROQUOIS... 
von LAFAYETTE : 
EMP. OF AUSTRALIA. 
SANTA ROSA ......... 

CARINTHIA .... 
PILSUDSK...... 


-..Clyde Mallory ae 
Brenchy Line iin... 


Gdynia America . 
Grace) Lines 
.... Munson Line ..... 

... Cunard White Star...... 
= French Line sic... 
Canadian Pacific ........ 
Clyde Mallory Line... 
.... French Line 
...Anchor Line 
..-Grace Line cay 
...Cunard White: Stat... 
... Hamburg American ... 
...Cunard White Star..... 
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SNOW-BOUND IN THE AUSTRIAN TYROL 


(Continued from page 23) 


from woolly mohair to silky velour, 
and most of them are decorated as 
lovingly as Christmas trees. The 
Gemsbart, or chamois beard, for- 
merly a trophy of the hunt, is very 
generally stuck up behind like a 
good-sized whisk-broom. This vies 
in favor with a bunch of black cock 
feathers, or other jaunty plumes, or 
bunches of gay-colored flowers, sup- 
plemented by various pins, medals, 
emblems, and other insignia. The 
extremity of the hat fetish is mani- 
fested by young men on the eve of 
their compulsory service in the army. 
The _ soldiers-to-be, resplendent in 
special headgear replete with extra- 
tall bright feathers, tinsel ornaments, 
and gew-gaws, proceed to indulge in 
one last glorious drinking bout be- 
fore their year of rigorous discipline. 

Men, women, and children ‘alike 
wear hooded Loden capes (Loden- 
being a waterproof woolen Tyrolean 
material). Everyone carries a ruck- 
sack, and the combination of ruck- 
sack and cape produces a startling 
appearance. My first day in Inns- 
bruck I was amazed at the number of 
hunchbacks, until I saw one take off 
his hump from under his cape and 
eat his lunch out of it. 

The Tyrol peasant diet, though it 
is adequate to nourish a hardy people, 
is simple. The average farmer has, 
in addition to his high pastureland, 
a few acres of arable ground. How- 
ever, by intensive farming, he raises 
enough hay and grain to feed his ten 
or fifteen cows, his dozen or so 
sheep, his team of oxen or horses, 
his few hogs, pigs and calves. As to 
the many farmers who have far less 
than the average they are able to 
survive only by the utmost thrift and 
industry. 

The eldest son inherits the farm, 
or takes it over when the father 
grows too old to manage things him- 
self. The younger sons often learn 
trades or go into factories, hire out 
to other farmers, enter the army, or 
emigrate, while the daughters find it 
incumbent to exercise such charms 
and virtues as they possess in the 
pursuit of a husband, a task of major 
proportions in these lean times. The 
chronically depressed financial con- 
dition of present-day Austria dis- 
courages marriage, and it is usually 
impossible for a girl to marry young. 
Nevertheless, she is absolutely re- 
sponsible to her parents until she 
leaves home. A twenty-one-year-old 
girl of our acquaintance was afraid 
to violate a picayunish maternal dic- 
tum for fear of being spanked! 

Of course, there is work for the 
women, too, in stores, factories, and 
so on, but the opportunities are re- 
stricted. Women are still “property” 
in the Tyrol, and though they are 
treated with kindness and respect, 
they have not yet begun to compete 
on a basis of equality with men. 
Many peasant sons and daughters get 
excellent educations in the larger 
towns where training of all sorts is 
available, and there are no social dis- 
tinctions against a son of the soil 
who wishes to try to rise in the 
world. 

Formerly, the Tyroler who emi- 
grated to a foreign country usually 
returned to his homeland to enjoy his 
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old age and whatever fortune he had 
been, able to win. That day is past, 
and now the expatriates for the most 
part stay put, often in entire colonies. 
In Brazil, for example, there is a 
colony of Tyrolers almost all of 
whom were born in Unterinntal, the 
region ofthe Inn River valley below 
Innsbruck. Nevertheless, despite the 
lack of space and opportunity in poor, 
over-crowded Tyrol, most of the 
loyal sons are very unwilling to emi- 
grate from their beloved mountains. 
This sacrifice of possible economic 
betterment elsewhere in order to re- 
main at home is easier to understand 
after living among the Tyrolers and 
coming to know how dearly they 
cherish their birthright. 

The Gasthaus, that remarkable in- 
stitution which deserves a volume to 
itself, serves the peasant as a club, 
hotel, restaurant, tavern, and social 
center. The Wirt, or host, is an im- 
portant and influential man in the 
community and often plays a part 
in shaping the political opinions of 
his village. 

Sundays and holidays are the big 
days for the Gasthaus. The farmers, 
accompanied by their wives, and 
often by the entire family, linger for 
hours over their wine or beer, usu- 
ally bringing along a substantial snack 
to eat. 

Skiing is a mania with the 
Tyrolers, who excel at this difficult 
sport. Everyone who can find time 
goes to the upper slopes of the moun- 
tains, and old men, staid housewives 
and little children all don their skis 
along with the young men and women. 
In spite of the great annual influx 
of tourists, by far the greater per- 
centage of skiers are natives. 

Rodeln, or sledding, is more than 
a sport in the Tyrol; it is a means 
of transportation. 
arrived, we were amused to see se- 
date looking citizens with their wives 
coasting gravely down the snowy 
hills, 
buy sleds for ourselves, as they save 
time and walking, and in addition 
provide exhilarating sport. Everyone 
uses sleds. One coasts a mile or so 
downhill, makes his purchases, and 
hauls the bundles back up the hill 
on the sled. 


The Christmas holidays usher in 
the gayest season of the year, Fasch- 
ing. It is during Fasching, the carni- 
val period between Silvester (New 
Year’s Eve), and Ash Wednesday, 
that all the important parties, en- 
tertainments and balls are held. 
Bacchus reigns supreme, and dull 
care is held in abeyance. 


After Fasching, the people settle 
down to the seemly quiet of Lent 
and to the everyday humdrum of 
work. Winter is at its height, and 
an endless round of the not-too- 
arduous winter work stretches ahead 
of the Tyrol peasant before the ad- 
vent of the joyous Easter holidays, 
when peach trees on the espaliers 
against the warm walls of the peasant 
homes burst into early bloom, and 
the first touches of green on the 
lower slopes begin relentlessly to 
force the reluctant blanket of snow 
ever farther up towards the towering, 
snowy peaks. 


When we first / 


but we were soon tempted to , 


JAPAN—WHAT PRICE GLORY? 
(Continued from page 35) 


Japanese middle-school teacher, I 
was once given the unusual oppor- 
tunity of visiting a boys’ school on 
a quiet and rainy Saturday afternoon. 
It was in a very small town, and the 
boys were not used to the sight of 
foreigners. 

The pupils were having an im- 
portant meeting that Saturday after- 
noon, and I was told to peep in from 
the outside. As a matter of fact, it 
was quite easy to peep in, for the 
entire assembly-room was decorated 
with Japanese flags, and all I had 
to do was to stand behind one of 
the many rising suns and to look 
through one of the many holes in 
the white cloth. The boys were sit- 
ting in about ten rows on the ground; 
each of them had his dinner on a 
little tray, they were using their 
chopsticks, and they didn’t talk very 
much. Although there was no teach- 
er around, they were very quiet, and 
surprisingly disciplined. To con- 
tribute something to the entertain- 
ment of the boys, my friend, the 
teacher, finally made his entrance— 
greeted with much respect and joy- 
ful anticipation. He said something 
cheerful and then started to sing; 
he sang some very old, serious and 
classical songs, songs about Japanese 

heroes and their breath-taking ad- 
ventures; and I thought he did it 
very beautifully. 

The boys didn’t think so. Respect 
and reverence, and even some of 
their discipline, were altogether gone. 
Most of them were literally choked 
with laughter, and they had a hard 
time hiding themselves behind the 
backs of those in front. The glamour 
of old Japan, it seems, was not alive. 
And although they very heartily ap- 
plauded after it was all over, I saw 
for the first time that there is no 
synthesis of the past with the present. 
And here is another difference be- 
tween the Japanese and their neigh- 
bors, the Chinese. 

The peasant’s sons have not inher- 
ited his peacefulness. Many of them 
have not remained beneath the cherry 


trees; many couldn’t stay in those 


small and clean houses, made of pa- 

per and wood. For there was not 
enough for them to eat. And since 
there were only two ways out, they 
didn’t have much choice. They had 
to go into the factories in the big 
cities, or they had to join the army. 
Thus, the worker and the soldier 
are brothers; both of them are the 
peasant’s hungry sons. 

Here, and only here, is the clue 
for the strange mental structure of 
the Japanese army, which is an army 
of farm boys—transplanted into new 
and dangerous environments. They 
still remember the rice fields, and 
the cherry trees, and the peaceful 
countryside at home. They still-t:n- 
derstand the peasant’s life and the 
peasant’s problems better than any- 
thing else. And they dislike the big 
city with all its glamour, its ostenta- 
tious luxury and its amassed wealth. 
They dislike the big capitalists and 
bankers, who have been running the 
country for the last few decades— 
in the interest of big business. 

This fundamentally hostile attitude 
in the face of urban and civilian 
elements accounts for the dynamic 
factor in the make-up of the Japanese 


army. Not so much social groups, 
as generations are facing each other 
in present-day Japan. The interests 
of the big city, successfully West- 
ernized, are confronted with the liv- 
ing nightmare of a feudal past, and 
the gap is too immense to be over- 
come even under normal economic 
conditions. Conditions have not been 
normal, however. In order to keep 
pace with remittances abroad, pay 
for the necessary supplies of key 
raw materials, Japan’s productive 
capacity had been whipped into an 
abnormal tempo. The machinery of 
production had to work day and 
night in order to keep the export 
trade going. Working hours were 
long, and wages low. And it was 
well-nigh impossible for a nation liv- 
ing under the strain of unnatural 
economic conditions to settle deep- 
rooted social cleavages at home. 

The first clash of army and civilian 
interests occurred in February, 1936, 
when Tokyo’s garrison rebelled. The 
rebellion was quickly quenched by 
“loyal” troops, and the status quo 
was restored—except for the hand- 
ful of high dignitaries who had 
been shot at dawn by young army 
officers, The Tokyo mutiny was 
the first warning. And it was taken 
that way by civilian elements who 
began to feel very uneasy. 

In the military sense, the Japa- 
nese army has been inactive since 
the conquest of Manchuria in 1931. 
At that time, when Japan’s trade 
boom and the prosperity of the 
producers strangely contrasted 
with the ruinous depression shak- 
ing the economic equilibrium of 
the rural masses, an imminent 
clash had been averted by the suc- 
cessful campaign north of China’s 
great wall. It was since that time 
that the army had followed a more 
independent course; officers and 
soldiers had fought to add a great 
continental country to the empire 
of Japan. They were not willing 
to retire into the modest silence 
of an instrument of national poli- 
cies. With the continuation of 
rural distress, the cleavage be- 
tween soldiers and civilians devel- 
oped into a keen competition for 
power. 

At a loss to propose a positive 
program of economic and social 
improvement, the army limited it- 
self to antagonizing the capitalists 
and striving for military rule. Tak- 
ing advantage of a clause in the 
Japanese constitution which ex- 
empts the army and navy minister 
from their responsibility toward 
the Prime Minister, the military 
clique succeeded in pulling the 
strings of various cabinets which 
fought desperate battles against 
the retreating forces of the two 
big civilian parties in the Japanese 
Diet. The final blow was the ap- 
pointment of Prince Fuminaro Kon- 
oye as head of the cabinet; for the 
first time a strong and energetic per- 
sonality, and an ardent partisan of 
the military, had taken the reins of 
government. 

However, the domestic scene was 
unfit to be the arena for the final 
struggle between the military and 
civilian elements. Victory abroad 
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JAPAN—WHAT PRICE GLORY? 


(Continued from page 49) 


was the only justification for armed 
rule at home, and it was abroad 
that the army had to prove its 
superiority, its usefulness and its 
indispensability. And if victory 
should not be the outcome of the 
battle—there was still the way of 
harakiri, the honorable suicide. 
After Prince Konoye’s appoint- 
ment in June, 1937, rapid develop- 
ments have taken place both in 
the domestic and foreign fields. 
Ever since the military clique had 
started to undermine the prestige 
of the big parliamentary parties, 
a reshuffling of domestic politics 
had been imminent. A _ large 
Fascist party was in the making, 
and the movement for its creation 
centered around Konoye ‘himself. 
State control of industry and busi- 
ness were major points in the pro- 
gram of this movement which could 


only succeed by eliminating the 


influence of the Diet and of the 
important financial interests back 
of it. 

This new political alignment of- 
fered unpleasant aspects to the big 
bankers and industrialists. These 
people, however, had arrived at a 
quandary which induced them to 
listen more readily to suggestions 
from the part of right wing radi- 
cals, There was unrest in the 
camp of labor, and there was dis- 
satisfaction all over the rural dis- 
tricts. Living costs were going 
up, and industrial employers were 
not in a position to pay higher 
wages. Raw material prices were 
soaring. The burden of taxation 
grew more intolerable. Gold left 
the country and the danger of in- 
flation was ahead. 

In this atmosphere of uneasiness 
and nervous tension, the army pro- 
posed a war of conquest after the 
pattern of the Italian adventure 
in Ethiopia. The suggested scene 
of this war was continental China, 
where the bait of raw materials and 
markets could be successfully held 
out to reluctant industrialists. For 
Japan’s always hungry industry was 
not likely to be disappointed in China 
proper, as it had been disappoint- 
ed in Manchuria five years ago. 
Here, in the rich plains and vast 
territories of the ancient Middle 
Empire, ample supplies of iron, 
coal, cotton and salt were attract- 
ing attention. The country was 
thickly settled, and the population 
was more adapted to the use of in- 
dustrial fabrics than the primitive 
Manchurian peasant. Markets, raw 
materials and possibly relief for 
Japan’s unemployment problem 
were likely to result from a mili- 
tary campaign in China. 

Moreover, past experience taught 
that a war would bring about a 
new wave of patriotism which 
would unite the warring factions 
of the Japanese people. In the 
face of a national emergency, com- 
peting interests inside Japan were 
likely to join hands and to forget 
about their grievances. These con- 
siderations finally induced the in- 
dustrialists to give the army a 
free hand lest they be annihilated 
themselves by a suffocation of in- 
dustrial production, brought about 
by rising raw material prices and 
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shrinking markets. The rapidly — 
growing import surplus, which 
drained the thin financial resources | 
of the country, was an unmistak- 
able warning. 

If war should be, China was the 
only potential battleground. West- 
ern colonial powers, in particular 
Great Britain, had just completed 
vast fortification projects with the 
center of gravity at Singapore, 
which prohibited armed interfer- 
ence in any other part of continen- 
tal or island Asia. Finally, there 
was the bogy of Communism which 
facilitated the task of arousing pub- 
lic sentiment against China by pic- 
turing the war as a crusade against 
the Red peril. Fear of Communist 
influences appears to be very 
strong in all sectors of the Japa- 
nese people, and the friendly tone } i 
which recently has marked the re- | 

between the Chinese ~ 
Government and the Chinese Com- 
munists furnished a good basis for 
the Japanese army to make a war 
more popular with civilian ele- 
ments. 

The war of conquest therefore 
was expected to meet the desires 
of both the army and the indus- 
trialists. While the military could 
strengthen its prestige and quietly 
introduce war-time economy at 
home, thus relegating the parties 
to an insignificant role and ap- 
proaching the goal of Fascist rule, 
Japan’s industry was looking for- 
ward to new markets and cheap 
raw materials, apart from the war 
time boom. And labor, instead of | 
being difficult at home, would swell — 
the ranks of fighting men in the 
trenches. 

Thus, the present situation was 
brought about. When Japanese 
soldiers marched into the plains of 
China, when Japanese airplanes | 
bombed the crowded cities and 
Japanese men-of-war blockaded the | 
enemy’s coast, a wave of patriotism 
swept the country. Not only have 
the two great parliamentary parties’ 
and all the smaller political groups 
adopted resolutions which pledge ~— 
unwavering support to the govern- 
ment’s policy, but all other quarters 
which had been known for their 
critical attitude in the past have 
completely devoted themselves to 
a new positivism. War time econ- 
omy has been imposed, every move 
on the part of big business is under 
governmental control, and _ the 
army has recaptured its place as the 
central power around which Japan’s 
national life is circulating. A wnique 
measure of cooperation and unity 
has been brought about for the 
time being, and clashing interests 
are running parallel. 

However, this unity is artificial. 
The conflict of social forces within 
Japan is too deep to be overcome 
by national enthusiasm. The fu- 
ture of all the social groups, the 
peasants and the workers and the 
industrial producers, hinges on the 
outcome of the war. But not in 
the sense of victory or defeat. The 
fortunes of this war cannot be 
judged from the military point of 
view alone. A victorious Japan, 
with its resources strained by the 
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task of digesting what it has swal- 
lowed, will have to grapple with 
the problem of readjusting its so- 
cial oddities for a long period to 
come. And the present artificial 
unity is bound to fade away as 
soon as the gray and disappointing 
morning dawns after this orgy of 
victorious expansion. 

Then, those who now prefer the 
path of violence to organic growth 
and peaceful evolution will realize 
that the final crisis has only been 
postponed. An exhausted and tired 
body will hardly be able to cope 
with the convulsions which are 
ahead. A struggle which is essen- 


tially a domestic conflict between 
the offspring of a rapid Westerni- 
zation and the remainder of a 
feudal past cannot in the long run 
be staved off by glorious exploits 
abroad. And if the catastrophe can 
be postponed, it cannot be averted. 
Friction is bound to increase within 
an atmosphere reeking with poy- 
erty and despair. And the fatal 
clash may be more disastrous than 
a lost war. Taking this long view 
of the present Far Eastern con- 
flagration, one may be justified in 
comparing it to the gallant ges- 
tures and graceful rites which pre- 
cede the act of harakiri. 


TIMELESS VILLAGES OF CUBA 
(Continued from page 13) 


extinct vintage while guajiros sat 
stolidly astraddle their horses as they 
peddled their milk which is carried 
in cans slung snugly in saddlebags 
of burlap or woven leaves. Peons 
and plowmen in town for the day 
strutted with Latin-American pride, 
proudly displaying their fighting 
cocks or peacocks of gorgeous trop- 
ical plumage. Some wended their 
way on stiff-gaited horses quite often 
embellished by two or three ridicu- 
lous chickens tied by the legs, to 
dangle grotesquely from the rider’s 
saddle. 


Here Chinamen raised vegetables 
in remote seclusion from the holo- 
caust in East Asia. These China- 
men in Cuba peddle their wares in 
great baskets slung on a pole across 
their shoulders much as they do in 
the Orient. Their stooped posture 
and picturesque paraphernalia con- 
trasted brightly with the pastel 
pinks, robin’s egg blue and lemon yel- 
low tints of the plaster dwellings. 


This town has its central plaza 
where the youth of the community 
congregated to sit and sun after the 
midday siesta. Here politics were 
argued and opinions aired? 


In these timeless villages of Cuba 
and the idyllic valleys of the coun- 
try beyond, when the night was vi- 
brant with the rhythm of the rhumba, 
it was easy to forget the present and 
dwell in the centuries that have 
passed since’ Columbus 
Cuba: “Eyes could never tire of gaz- 
ing at such loveliness.” In Colum- 
bus’ day a quarter of a million In- 
dians roamed at will over the island 
which in their language they called 
“Cubanacan.” 


Half a century later, they had been 
annihilated by the bloodthirsty Span- 
iards in the madness of their conquest 
and avarice for gold. Conquistadors 
and corsairs plagued the Cuban coast 
and burned the settlements far in- 
land. Cortez sailed from Santiago 
to ransack and conquer Mexico. 
Ponce de Leon returned to Havana 
to die after a fruitless expedition 
into Florida in search of the Foun- 
tain of Youth. De Soto left Cuba 
centuries ago to find death and the 
Mississippi, while his wife Isabella 
kept faithful vigil for years until 
the news of his death came out of 
Mexico—and she died of a broken 


wrote of. 


heart. Sir Francis Drake raked the 
harbors with gunfire; Henry Morgan, 
the Welsh renegade, pillaged and 
plundered and desecrated Cuba ruth- 
lessly. Later came the revolt against 
Spain and her unbearable domina- 
tion. England captured the island and 
peace was restored. However, peace 
was only momentary, for England 
made an agreement with Spain and 
gave back Cuba in exchange for Flor- 
ida. 

Again rebellions were fomented, 
and Marti, Maceo and Gomez drama- 
tized Cuban oppression until con- 
trolled American press opinion pro- 
voked a war with Spain that decided 
the destiny of Cuba. Marti is the 
national hero of Cuba. He became 
the Cuban immortal. Insurrection 
and revolution followed, and the his- 
tory of the island up to the com- 
parative tranquillity of today has 
been written in blood and anguish. 


On the plantations in the early days 
of the nineteenth century the blacks 
were scourged and driven to such an 
extent that their numbers decreased. 
Thus importation was necessary until 
Cuba became alarmed at the possi- 
bility of black domination. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century the 
population of the island was one-half 
black. 

Toward the middle of the second 
week of our unhurried trip through 
the tropical heart of the island and 
on into the cattle-dotted eastern 
savannas, we arrived in Santiago, the 
most picturesque town of the Re- 
public. Here, more than anywhere 
else on the island, the influence of 
Moorish design was apparent in the 
ornate carvings of doors and mullions 
and the tracery of iron grills. The 
strangeness of streets that zigzagged 
to heaven or tumbled down precipi- 
tous hills to the sea intrigued us as 
much as the rainbow-tinted houses 
with red-tiled roofs that jutted up- 
ward and out in a manner quite com- 
parable to the Japanese. 

We lingered long days in Santiago, 
and the fascination of Cuba grew on 
us. Somehow we felt that Cuba 
will long preserve her peasant tradi- 
tion. Her historic cities will change 
gradually, but the tempo of life in 
the provinces will resist the impact 
of modernism for many years to 
come. 
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That the Sun 
moves north 
as men travel 
south, until 
finally it shines 
continuously in the 
north. 

For 1,500 years men laughed at the 
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IDAHO’S HIMALAYAS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 25) 


again by the circling winds. That 
is why they are peaks and not con- 
ventional dunes. They form a high 
serpentine range two miles long. At 
the foot of the range are small 
marching dunes of conventional type 
from ten to fifty feet high, covering 
an area of about four square miles. 

There is another feature which sets 
these dunes still further apart from 
others. In the center of the dune 
range, dropping sharply two hundred 
feet from the crest to the bottom of 
the dune, is a great wind crater. Its 
floor has ample room for a baseball 
game, outfielders and all. Its steep- 
ly convex walls form a natural colos- 
seum that could hold ten thousand 
or more spectators. 

Here is a veritable Circus Maxi- 
mus of the Wind Gods, and it is easy 
to see that there have been chariots 
here and gladiators too. What mat- 
ter if the chariots were but swiftly 
racing tumbleweeds, and the gladia- 
tors a pair of coyotes disputing over 
a luckless cottontail? 

On windy days, the great gray 
dunes come alive, and if one can 
find a comparatively sheltered spot, 
a cul de sac in the dunes where the 
sand does not come in a stinging 
blast, but instead sifts rather gently 
down one’s neck, there are things to 
see. 

Long streamers of flying sand float 
from the peaks like smoke from ac- 
tive volcanos; a 33° slope, smooth 
as a dance floor, becomes a stage 
where dancing sand dervishes whirl 
and tumble weeds race. These last 
seem much more alive than when 
they were green, with their roots fixed 
in the sand. Their antics seem in- 
spired. They race; they play leap- 
frog and tag and follow-the-leader. 
At intervals, seemingly out of breath, 
they stop and gather in a huddle 
and talk it over. Then they are off 
again, to the spectator’s unending 
amusement. 

After a windstorm, dark patches 
of moist sand are found on the wind- 
ward slopes. They reveal the little 
known fact that a dune is not a pile 
of dry sand but, except for a sur- 
face covering of dry sand, is a reser- 
voir of moisture; an up-side-down 
reservoir, in fact, because it starts 
at the ground level and extends up- 
ward. ; 

All dunes have this characteristic, 
whether in the desert or in regions 
of heavy rainfall. A dune is a most 
efficient conservator of rainfall; there 
is no run-off from it. Except for 
the amount evaporated from the 
surface directly after a rain, all rain- 
fall heavy enough to penetrate the 
thin, dry sand “mulch” stays in the 
dune. Dunes are also thought to 
have “interior dews” which add to 
their -moisture content. The dry 
surface sand varies in depth from 
an inch to a foot or more, depend- 
ing on rainfall and recent movement 
of the dry sand on the dune. A 
countryside may be undergoing a pro- 
tracted drouth, but scratch the sur- 
face of a neighborhood sand dune 
and its moisture will be found ap- 
parently undiminished. 

This is the reason why trees and 
other vegetation planted on a large 
dune never lack for moisture. It 
is also one reason why large dunes, 


which have been established long 
enough to have the characteristic 
moisture, cannot travel fast. When 
the wind has removed the layer of 
dry sand, it moves no more sand 
until it has dried out the underlying 
wet sand, layer by layer. 

The gray dunes of Idaho, like all 
others, wage a persistent war for 
freedom against the vegetation which 
is constantly striving to hold them 
in one place. Unending movement is 
the dune’s weapon. Against the 
tumbleweed, Franseria, there need be 
no defense, for it is a tramp weed 
that roots just for a summer, ap- 
parently only for the purpose of be- 
coming a tumbling clown in the 
hands of the fall winds. The dunes 
have a more worthy opponent, how- 
ever, in what might be called “Jack- 
and-the-Beanstalk” grass. It is 


known as Sand Bunch-Grass and is_ 


one of the five true sand-binding 
grasses of the United States, ex- 
tending from Manitoba to Texas and 
Lower California. 

The sand dunes keep vegetation 
down by covering it up and smother- 
ing it. But this grass thrives on 
having more sand heaped around it. 
As the sand rises each year, the grass 
takes root at the new sand level and, 
step by step, keeps pace with the ris- 
ing dune. Like Jack’s Beanstalk, 
it is capable of growing hundreds of 
feet high, till its head waves from 
the peak of the highest dunes. But 
in spite of its adaptation to exis- 
tence on the dune, the grass suffers 
constant defeat at the hands of the 
wind. Finding the grass able to keep 
its head above the sand, the wind 
moves its attack to the feet, and 
blows away the sand, and the grass 
with it. Consequently there has 
never been reported a bunch of this 
grass that has lived through more 
than four annual upward steps. 

A mile or two from the sand peaks 
is an invisible river—one that can 
be felt but not seen. It is a river 
of wind which, rushing between 
well-defined banks, has scoured out 


a channel in the sand of the an- 
cient lake bottom. It has laid bare 
in cross section the sand _ ripples 


made long ago by the wind, as it 
ruffled the waters of the shallow 
lake. In’ midstream, breasting the 
unseen current, is an island whose 
vertical banks of unconsolidated sand 
tell the story of centuries of windy 
days, followed by rainstorms which 
brought new layers of sand into the 
lake to preserve for posterity each 
layer of ripples. A meteorologist 
might, from this island, reconstruct 
the weather of those ancient times, 
as scientists trace the climate of 
centuries ago from growth rings 
in the cedar rafters of old Indian 
structures in the Southwest. 

Few animals can be seen on these 
dunes except for horned lizards and 
their longer-legged relatives that dart 
over the sand faster than the eye 
can follow. But there is written 
in the sand a record of life, mostly 
nocturnal, for all observing eyes to 
read. There, plainly, is the story 
of a coyote’s wanderings, the trace 
of a jack rabbit going somewhere 
very fast, and the trails of many 
small rodents, and even insects, trav- 
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THE MINIATURE REFLEX 
CAMERA 


One sure proof of the miniature 
reflex camera’s operating effective- 
ness lies in its popularity among 
professional photographers. When 
the big 8 x 10 view camera is un- 
able to measure up to the require- 
ments of a particular assignment, 
the professional often turns to the 
relatively diminutive outfit that is 
quickly brought into use and con- 
veniently focused and operated. 
And this without the loss of that 
ground glass convenience on which 
the professional has depended for 
decades. 

The ground glass is still supreme 
when it comes to determining to 
a certainty and in advance exactly 
what is to appear in the final pic- 
ture. Besides, one can actually see 
what is happening when the lens 
is stopped down for depth and can 
control the range of depth, throw- 
ing the background slightly out of 
focus where it is desirable and re- 
taining in sharp focus all that one 
wants to be sharp in the negative. 

Because of the mirror reflecting 
feature of the reflex camera, the 
image is seen right side up and to 
the very moment of making the ex- 
posure exactly as it will appear in 
the ultimate negative. Thus, all 
guessing is obviated and what you 
see in the glass, you will get in 
the negative; what you get in your 
negative is what you saw in the 
glass. This is particularly assured 
with the single-lens type of minia- 
ture reflex camera, such as the 
Ihagee EXAKTA. 

For the traveler, a camera of this 
type offers a versatility and con- 
venience he will be bound to ap- 
preciate on every picture-taking 
occasion. The lens has a large 
enough aperture at its greatest 
opening to make possible, in com- 
bination with modern ultra sensi- 
tive film emulsions, the taking ot 
pictures in theatres and interiors, 
as well as “stopping” action at 
sports events and similar occasions 
with the shutter speed set at 
1/500th or even 1/1000th of a 
second. In fact, picture-taking 
under all reasonable conditions of 
light and circumstance are within 
the range of such an instrument as 
the EXAKTA for the shutter 
speeds range from the extreme of 
1/1000th of a second, sufficient to 
“stop” the fastest action, to as slow 
as 12 full seconds, which will be 
found a great convenience when 
photographing night scenes, still 
lifes indoors, and similar subjects. 

With delayed action, permitting 
the photographer to include him- 
self in the picture, a lens mount 
designed to take different lenses 
interchangeably, thus permitting 
the use of a telephoto lens, a 
camera body shaped for conveni- 
ence in holding, and other desir- 
able features, a camera like the 
EXAKTA offers the universal in- 
strument for the traveler. Whether 
he elects to shoot in black and 
white or color, indoors or out, 
portraits, sports, or 


whatever, this camera will never 
fail him. 


(* Amateur Photographer) 


Would you like to have a sixty page, fully 
illustrated, wire bound book entitled, ‘‘Bet- 
ter Photography Made Easy”, to help im- 
Prove your hobby? It is Free to All. Just 
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cost of handling and mailing to:—A. P., 
c/o TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16 St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
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eling about on their nightly errands. 
Dig in the sand, and before you have 
reached the moist. sand, dry sand 
will have filled the hole; but here 
and there are holes that have been 
dug by a more learned digger than 
man, and they are not filled with 
sand—why they are not is the secret 
of the Kangaroo rats who dug them. 

If the Wind Gods have children, 
it is they who have put queer scal- 
lops in the sharp dune ridges. It 
is the Wind Children who have 
drawn circles in the sand about every 
clump of grass, and who have play- 
grounds filled with polished stones. 
There are acres of these stones, 
ranging from pebbles to those as big 
as two fists. They have been pol- 
ished, not by water action, but by 
wind. They are the residue from 
the shifting of millions of tons of 
lake bottom. The wind blows the 
sand from around them as the years 
pass. Where once an acre of sand 
showed only an occasional stone, 
there are now thousands. They lie 
so close to one another that a car 
cannot be driven through them with- 
out the wheels being on stones most 
of the time. Driving through these 
stone fields has one uncanny result; 
although the car bumps continuously 
over stones, not one stone or pebble 
can be found in the tire tracks after 


it has passed. It is as if some one 


‘had laboriously removed every stone 


from the path of the car. 

The Wind Children are not alone 
in their play on the dunes. Human 
children, and this includes adults too, 
wherever expanses of sand are 
formed are quick to discover where 
the fun is. Youngsters in the ex- 
ploring party did some particularly 
fancy diving and swimming down 
the sandfall of the leeward slopes. 
Some brought their skis and rode 
the slopes standing up. A light au- 
tomobile, equipped with great dough- 
nut tires was used for what could 
be termed autoplaning over the dunes. 
The car sailed over the huge -undu- 
lating waves of sand like a speed- 
boat in a rough sea. The sensation 
was something like that of riding 
one of Coney Island’s speediest roller 
coasters. 

Enough cannot be told of the 
beauty of these great dunes. The 
Wind God has outdone himself in 
smoothly sculptured lines. In the 
early morning and the late afternoon, 
shadows define every contour and 
every ripple. Fortunate are those 
who have seen this Kingdom of 
Aeolus at high noon, but twice for- 
tunate are those who have entered 
this Kingdom when the sun is low 
and the shadows long. 


THE ROAD TO CAMBODIA’S GLORY 


(Continued from page 19) 


ited one of the numerous dope- 
houses, cheerfully carrying on in full 
view of a main street, under govern- 
ment regulation. ‘They do things 
better in France,’ it is said, and 
apparently such regulation is prefer- 
able to complete prohibition of drugs 
for old addicts. In the house a waiter 
courteously asked if we would care to 
join his other satisfied patrons, in- 
stalled cosily in little cubicles about 
the place. Despite the undoubted su- 
periority of the accommodations, we 
bowed ourselves out. 


Good roads lead from Saigon to 
Angkor Wat, for one must travel by 
car or bus. En route is Phnom-Penh, 
with its palace of the king of Cam- 
bodia. At the ungodly hour of six 
one morning I drove out from Saigon 
to the countryside: past rich planta- 
tions with orchards like those of 
Southern California, past paddy fields 
with farmers tending to rice in wa- 
ter up to their waists. Here were 
countless big birds—heron, — stork, 
pelican, vulture—careening about or 
parading stiffly by. Along the road, 
peasants trudged or rode in heavy 
carts, loaded with bright green and 
golden fruit and vegetables. Fre- 
quently we passed the yellow, pin- 
acled roofs typical of Buddhist 
temples here, with their strange 
gable-ends flaring skyward like the 
horns of Texas steers. Young 
priests, with shaved heads, umbrel- 
las and brilliant yellow robes (“the 
color of Buddha”) waited in line in 
village markets, while farmers filled 
their rice-bowls from their pathetic- 
ally small stores. Bicycles, with trail- 
ers grotesquely overcrowded with 
four or five natives, drew up before 
little outdoor eating-places. Breakfast 
simmered in crude iron pots: un- 


earthly scraps of meat and vege- 
tables, and long slimy coils of spa- 
ghetti! Other stands offered strings 
of sausage, giant lobsters, bouquets 
of sugar-cane, other meats consider- 
ably on the gamey side, huge earthen 
jars of tea, spices, fruit and nuts 
(including the infamous betel, the 
chewing of which makes Cambodians 
seem eternally suffering hemorrhage). 
Supervising the stands were hordes 
of infants, many stark nude. In the 
West they would be safely in kinder- 
garten; here they are already ex- 
perienced tradesmen. 


Hour by hour, as we drove into 
the interior, the natives became less 
Chinese and more Indian in appear- 
ance. Yet the huts remained the 
same. As Spengler points out in De- 
cline of the West, the villages of the 
world are everywhere much alike. 
The fundamental pattern is striking- 
ly similar in Mexico, Spain, Japan, 
the Philippines, China and Cambodia. 
As we proceeded, flat fields gave 
way to dense jungles of coconut, 
kapoc, teak, papaya, banana, mango 
and bamboo. Cactus hedges appeared, 
like those of Mexico. In the trees 
monkeys gibbered indignantly as we 
disturbed their rest, and the crickets 
scraped violent protest. This is the 
land of the mighty cricket. Several 
times I thought we’d blown a tire, 
only to realize that the infernal fid- 
dlers were at it again. 

There is a saying “a gentleman is 
one who does what no gentleman 
would do, in the way in which only 
a gentleman could do it.’ These 
primitives carry off amazing acts with 
an urbanity worthy of Mayfair. Like 
most simple folk, they are friendly, 
courteous and honest. Some of our 
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proud Westerners should make a trip 
here and see how their distinguished 
antecedents behaved, for they must 
have been much the same as these 
natives today. Yet progress has 
reared its ugly head even here: from 
the jungle depths a radio occasion- 
ally can be heard, crackling with 
static as at home. While waiting to 
cross a broad river on a flimsy ferry, 
an old blind leper entertained us with 
plaintive Cambodian songs. Barking 
at him, in an effete soprano pitch, 
was a French poodle, faultlessly 
esroomed for the salon. This in the 
heart of a Far Eastern jungle! 

In Phnom-Penh a barefooted Min- 
ister of Something-or-Other showed 
me through the royal palace. By cour- 
tesy of the French government, the 
king of Cambodia still reigns. I 
walked across the solid silver floor 
of a royal pavilion, decorated with 
magnificent Persian-like murals de- 
picting the life of Buddha. Nearby 
I saw the diamond-studded derby of 
His Majesty, used during trips 
abroad, when the royal elephant 
would be slightly in the way. (All 
the elephants here are his property, 
and I am told he has eight hundred 
wives scattered over his realm as 
well. With them, travel through his 
domain should not be unpleasant.) 
While in the palace I heard soft tink- 
ling Cambodian music played, while 
the king took tiffin nearby. 

In addition to the palace, the city 
of Phnom-Penh has many splendid 
wats — or temple enclosures — with 
strange porcelain towers rising like 
gigantic fingers. This is a gay town. 


Markets are open until well after 
midnight, and hundreds of natives 
sprawl about the squares, taking 


coffee and discussing the latest scan- 
dal. Merchants from all parts of the 
country congregate at this important 
trade center, and seldom does a half- 
hour pass without some sort of loud 
excitement. One night I saw a young 
thief being led away by the police, a 
Cambodian Kim putting on a terrific 
display of wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. The populace enjoyed his per- 
formance greatly, and even my bi- 
cycle-boy was much amused. 

Most intriguing of all, however, is 
the native life, particularly as re- 
vealed in the theater. One night I at. 
tended a Cambodian comedy. As I 
entered, the actors all nodded polite 
greeting. I was shown to a seat in 
the hall packed with scantily dressed 
natives. Boisterous children scamp- 
ered everywhere, running madly 
down the aisles and chinning them- 
selves on the stage, to the complete 
indifference of actors and spectators. 
The climax of the comedy was the 
beheading of several villains, done 
on the §tage with much mock spurting 
of blood. The audience, languishing 
on the long wooden benches, found 
it all exceedingly amusing. Not too 
long ago, I am told, when such plays 
were performed for royalty, a play- 
er who was supposed to lose his 
head did so, literally! Hardly a sys- 
tem to create great tragedians, with 
one’s first appearance also. one’s 
grand finale. Luckily for modern 
Cambodian actors, such realism is a 
thing of the past. 


The chief glory of Cambodia, of 
course, is Angkor Wat. It is but 
one compound of ruins among many, 
even though the most tremendous, set 
in the remote fastness of the jungle, 
at Siemreap. The first Cambodian 
dynasty, in the third century A.D., 
was Indian. Between the tenth and 
eleventh centuries the Khmer Em- 
pire reached its apex, resulting in the 
construction of Angkor Wat, Angkor 
Thom (nearby), and Phinai (in 
Siam). Here at Angkor a rich and 
sensual court built great monuments 
to the glory of its reign. Along the 
highway extending between their 
capitals once were more than eight 
hundred palaces and temples. The 
Siamese invasion of the fourteenth 
century left Angkor almost a deserted 
city. Quickly the jungle closed in. 
Creepers E 
the ancient walls. Gradually the 
world forgot. In 1907 Angkor was 
returned to Cambodia, through the la- 
bors of a French explorer. 

I first saw Angkor Wat at twilight, 
its five massive towers looming dark- 
ly beyond a moat of sacred lotus. In- 
side the stone walls are endless, col- 
umned corridors, covered with un- 
believably splendid carvings depict- 
ing the victories of forgotten heroes 
of history. Cloistered galleries, por- 
ticoes and _ terraces — fantastically 
rich with sculptured deities and 
beasts—lead to monstrous staircases. 
At the end of brooding passages 
shrines to Buddha have been set up. 
Walls that once witnessed rich 
Brahmanic ceremonies, and the adora- 
tion of Vishnu must now be con- 
tent with the monotonous drone of 
Buddhist priests and worshippers. 
Only when the ancient Khmer dances 
are staged, in magnificent golden cos- 
tumes, with the flare of torches re- 
vealing Angkor’s mighty walls ris- 
ing against the night sky, does the 
sleeping city seem to return to life. 

Here in Siemreap I met the head 
priest of Cambodian Buddhism: a 
shriveled little man of eighty, isolated 
in a most unimpressive little temple- 
compound. Barefoot, his old bones 
long since accustomed to a thin mat 
on a hard tile floor, this venerable 
ascetic wields more power than the 
king. To him come students from all 
over the land, to be taught rituals. 
Here I learned the symbolism of the 
naga, or serpent, since the days be- 
fore the building of Angkor sacred 
throughout this part of the world. 
The naga will be found today in cer- 
tain Buddhist temples, indolently re- 
posing, with well-filled belly, in fa- 
vored spots. He represents the 
philosophy of “Live and let live”, 
since he theoretically won’t bite un- 
less disturbed—an interesting theo- 
logical contrast with the Christian 
doctrine of turning the other cheek. 

A visit to Indo-China is a visit to 
the remote past, of simpler things as 
well as deep mysteries. Few parts 
of the world can offer such a com- 
plex of fascinations, for here tradi- 
tional native life can be witnessed in 
its unspoiled state, and a final climax 
is Angkor, one of the world’s four or 
five greatest spectacles. 

x * * 
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GOLF... Overnight from New 
York. Famous Mid-South Hotel, Eng- 
lish in modern Country Club setting. 
Adjoins widely known Valley Brook 
Golf Course with grass greens. Riding 
stables—50 miles of bridle trails—Ten- 
nis and other outdoor sports facilities. 
Comfortably furnished rooms, modern 
in every respect. Meals and other ac 
commodations as you would expect 
them to be. Convenient stopover for 
motorists on U. S. 29. 


Write Louis D. Miller, Mer., for in- 


Nise 


SEDGEFIELD INN 
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ATTRACTIVE TOUR OF 
BRITISH ISLES 


Forty Day Tour on a one class ship—Motor 
and Rail Tour of England, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland; Five Days in London. | Write for 
Folders and Particulars to, 


Joslin Tourist Agency, 
Newark Valley, N. Y. 


BOOKS OF 
IMMEDIATE VALUE 


THROUGH TURBULENT 
YEARS by Vernon Mc- 


Kenzie 
An interesting account of the au- 


thor’s discussions with various 
European leaders in the later 
months of 1937. This. personal 


narrative is as up-to-date as today’s 
newspaper. It is a searchlight on 
international affairs. 

Large 12mo. 320 pages. $2.75 


GETTING ALONG TO- 
GETHER by Marjorie 


Kern 
This book is offered as a vital con- 
tribution to the subject of domestic 
happiness. Despite an already ex- 
tensive literature on the subject, 
the publishers consider this book 
to stand in a class by itself for 
comprehension of the problems 


involved. 
12mo. $2.00 


DINING, WINING AND 
DANCING IN NEW 
YORK by Scudder Mid- 
dleton 

A more or less straightforward 

guide to Manhattan’s night clubs, 

hotel supper rooms, restaurants, 
drink-and-look boites frequented 
by cafe society and others, contain- 
ing much information relating to 
costs and customs likely to prove 
of help:to after-dark explorers in 
quest of gastronomic excitement 
and novelties, dancing and other 
entertainment. ; $1.75 
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NEW YORK 


228 pages. 
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Winter Tourist 


SO THIS IS FLORIDA 


By Frank Parker Stockbridge 
and John Halliday Perry 


If you are going to Florida this 
book will tell you about places to go, 
and things to see and do, which most 
visitors never hear of. From _ the 
turtles of Key West to the flying 
cadets at Pensacola, not an item of 
interest is left untouched. 


63 full page photographs $2.50 


GOLDEN TAPESTRY OF CALIFORNIA 


By Sydney A. Clark 

It would be difficult to find a more comprehensive descrip- 
tion of California from its discovery, subsequent development 
and present day condition, than this hook offers. The lovely 
background of the Spanish settlements, the cultivated though 
mixed social groups of the 1830’s and 1840’s; the discovery 
of gold, law and disorder; the cities and missions of Cali- 
fornia, all treated in detail. 

Maps and photographs $3.00 


PANAMEXICO 


By Carveth Wells 


A joyous adventurer combs for ex- 
citement the Panama Canal Zone and 
Mexico, climbing mountains and pene- 
trating by-paths to find what others 
overlook. ‘He finds humor in what 
to others might be unpleasant experi- 
ences. All in all, a delightful book, 
informative and entertaining.” 


91 unusua! illustrations $2.75 


WEST INDIAN ODYSSEY 


By Charles B. Parmer 


The West Indies have become the focal point of all-the- 
year-around travel for thousands of American voyagers. Here 
is the first book which answers the many questions raised by 
the traveler bound for the wind-swept isles of the Caribbees, 
and a colorful account of their drama and romance. 


Illustrations and maps $2.75 


FRANCES TOOR’S GUIDE TO MEXICO 


A standard part of the traveler’s equipment which tells 
you where to stay, what foods to order, what to see and how 
to get there. 

Photographs and maps $1.75 


FINDING THE WORTH WHILE IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By Charles Francis Saunders 
A wholly delightful guide book that depicts beauties and 
wonders with sympathy and literary charm. 


Illustrated $1.75 


FINDING THE WORTH WHILE 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By Charles Francis Saunders 
A book for the visitor who has only a limited time and 
wishes to see the State’s most arresting features. 


Dustrated $1.75 
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Youngsters 
aN Everywhere Deserve 
Protection Cgainst 
Infantile Paralysis 


HESE happy faces will 
tell you why we invite 
you to join the President in 
Founding the New National 
Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 
Children everywhere de- 
serve protection against this 
dread disease. 


¥@ Please “do your bit.” Send $1 to $100, 
ot more more if you can afford to do it. 
We believe in after years you may say 
with a million others that it was the 
best investment you ever made—to 
insure protection to happy childhood 
—and to help those now afflicted with 
that dread disease—Infantile Paralysis! 


YOUR DOLLARS WILL HELP! 
Send your contributions to 


Committee for the Celebration 
of the President’s Birthday 


KEITH MORGAN, Chairman 
50 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


# Picturesque Alexandria and its famous beaches § Motoring, horse racing, desert gymkhanas, tennis. 


golf, polo, sailing and fishing, all under sunny skies 


The mighty pyramids, the sphinx, the historic Nil 


Upper Egypt and its wonderful temples and tombs, with combined rail-hotel excursions by Egyptian 


H 


Also excellent accommodations by Egyptian Airlines and 


FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE and official listings of hotel, pension and travel costs 


sult your Travel Agent—or address 


HAMILTON M. WRIGHT i= 


American Representative ; 


THE EGYPTIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT , 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York na) Sn 


